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BOLD TYPE. 


BRIGHT PICTURES. 


PRETTY TALES. 


THE CHILD’S PICTORIAL: 


A MONTHLY COLOURED MAGAZINE. Small 4to, price TWOPENCE. 
No. 6, OCTOBER, contains: ‘‘ LITTLE FINA,” by M. Bramston—‘‘ THE LADY JANE,” by Mrs. Srrwerr—‘‘ THE GOBLIN FACE,” 


by Mrs. Moresworta—‘‘ SOME DOGS 


and CATS,” by the Rev. J. G. Woop. 


“ The printing of the coloured pictures is very good, and the whole workmanship of the magazine is excellent. It is a welcome addition to the literature of the nursery.’ 





LOB LIE-by-the-FIRE ; or, the Luck of Lingborough. By the late 
Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by R. Caldecott. Small 4to, paper boards, 1s. 


POEMS for CHILD LIFE and COUNTRY LIFE. In Six Books. 


Printed in Colours from Designs by R. André, By the late . EWING. 

Paper boards, each 1s. of . _ . 
No. 1. GRANDMOTHER’S SPRING. 

2. CONVALESCENCE. 

8. THE MILL STREAM. 

4. MOTHER’S BIRTHDAY REVIEW. 

5. THE POET and the BROOK. 

6. BABY—PUPPY—KITTEN. 


THE STORY of a SHORT LIFE. By the late Juliana Horatia 


EWING, Author of “ Jackanapes,” &c. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. 
Small 4to, paper boards, 1s. _ od 


“ Mrs. Ewing is quite at her best, and what higher commendation can we give!’’ 
National Church. 
“ It is altogether a sweet story.”—Leeds Mercury. 


GORDON: a Life of Faith and Duty. Illustrated by R. Andre. 


Small 4to. With Pictures in Colours or Tints page 
attractive Coloured Picture Cover. 1s. seaheanetee’ ducal wentiee 


THREE MARTYRS of the NINETEENTH CENTURY: Studies 
from m tee Lives of Livingstone, Gordon, and Patteson. By the AUTHOR of 


“¢ INICLES of the SCHONBERG-COTTA FAMILY,” &c. . 
aon . »’ &c. Crown 8vo. 


PERILS of the DEEP. By the Rev. E. N. Hoare, Author of “A 


Turbulent Town,” &c. With Map and Llustrations. Large post 8vo, cloth 
boards, 4s. 


OUR INSECT ENEMIES. By Theodore Wood, Author of “Our 
Insect Allies,” &c, With numerous Woodcuts, Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d, 


OUR INSECT ALLIES. By Theodore Wood. With numerous 
Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. each. 
NEW VOLUME. 


THE BRITISH CITIZEN: his Rights and Privileges. A Short 
History. By J. THOROLD ROGERS, M.P. 


The following Volumes have been already published :— 
THE COTTAGE NEXT DOOR. By Holen Shipton, Author of 
“ Christopher,” &c. With several Woodcuts. 


THE GUILD of GOOD LIFE: a Narrative of Domestic Health 
and Economy. By BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D., F.R.S. 


THRIFT and INDEPENDENCE: a Word for Working Men. By 
the Rev. W. LEWERY BLACKLEY, M.A. 


BIOGRAPHIES of WORKING MEN. By Grant Allen, B.A. 
A CHAPTER of SCIENCE; or, What is a Law of Nature? Six 


aaures ie Working Men. By J, STUART, Professor of Mechanics, Cam- 
HOPS and HOP-PICKERS. By the Rev. J. Y. Stratton. With 
several Woodcuts. 


A SIX MONTHS’ FRIEND. By Helen Shipton, Author of “Chris- 
topher.” With several Illustrations. 


LIFE and WORK among the NAVVIES. By the Rev. D. W. 
BARRETT, M.A., Vicar of Nassington. With several Diustrations. 


St. James’s Gazette. 


CASE for “ESTABLISHMENT” STATED (The). By the Rev. 


THOMAS MOORE, Author of “The Englishman’s Brief.” Post 8vo, paper 
cover, 1s.; cloth boards, 2s. 


* Should be carefully studied by all that are interested in the controversies of the 
day.” —Church Times. 


‘Mr. Moore refutes the specious arguments of the Liberationists with much 
vigour and success, and his new book will be valued by Churchmen in the great con- 
test which is so near at hand.”—Morning Post. 


EARLY BRITAIN. 
NORMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. W. Hunt. With Map. Feap. 


8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ROMAN BRITAIN. By the Rev. Prebendary Scarth, Rector of 
Wrington, Somerset. With Map. Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. By Grant Allen, Esq., B.A. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards. 2s, 6d. 


“Tf any reader wishes to obtain, in a small comgnt, a general and popular view 
of our Anglo-Saxon language, literature, and laws, he cannot do better t study 
this careful and conscientious epitome of those subjects.’’— Spectator. 


CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. With Two Maps. Feap. 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
** Much instruction will be found in a small compass.”’"—Daily Chronicle. 
In preparation. 


SCANDINAVIAN BRITAIN. By Mr. F. York Powell. 
POST-NORMAN FOREIGN INFLUENCES. By W. G. Hewlett, 
Sq. scitteaieinaiaeitibs 


THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE, 
ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE. By the Rev. Professor Earle. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 


“Is almost a perfect model of a popular handbook....... It will probably be read 
through with enjoyment by many persons who never suspected that they could feel 
any interest in its subject.”—Athenaewm. 


SLAVONIC LITERATURE. By W.R. Morfill, M.A. Feap. 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6a. 


“His book will supply an admirable introduction to a systematic study of 
Slavonic literature.”’—Scotsman. i ‘ 
*," Others in preparation. 


HEROES OF SCIENCE. 
MECHANICIANS. ByT.C. Lewis. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
CHEMISTS. By M. M. Pattison Muir, Esq., F.R.S.E., Caius Col- 

lege, Cambridge. With several Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


BOTANISTS, ZOOLOGISTS, and GEOLOGISTS. By Professor P. 
MARTIN DUNCAN, F.R.8. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
“ This should be a useful volume for beginners,’’—Morning Post. 


ASTRONOMERS. By E. J. C. Morton, B.A., Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. ith Diagrams. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 
“ Mr. Morton’s book is highly interesting.’’—Saturday Review, 


DIOCESAN HISTORIES. 
“ They contain much valuable information.......Their contents should be found 
a NEW VOLUMES. 
NORWICH. By the Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D. With Map. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 28, 6d. 


WINCHESTER. By the Rev. W. Benham, B.D. With Map. 








*,* Others in preparation. 


Fcap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 
Nine other Volumes have been already published. 
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B OOKS BOUGHT.—To Exccutors, 

Solicitors, &c,—HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 36, Piccadilly, and 
136, Strand, S d-hand Booksellers, are prepared to PURCHASE 
LIBRARIES or smaller collections of BOOKS, in town or country, and to 
give the utmost value in cash. Experienced valuers sent, Removals 
without trou le or expense to vendors. Established 1816, 


NATURAL SCIENCE.—ALICE HEATH, 


Lecturer in Physiology and Botany at Milton Mount College, 
formerly a Student of Newnham College, Cambridge, has some time dis- 
engaged for Classes in Public or Private Schoois in or near London, 
CLASSES in BIOLOGY (Theoretical and Practical) will be commenced in 
SEPTEMBER if a sufficient number of Students apply.—Address LONDON 
INSTITUTION, Finsbury-circus, &.C. 


(HE AUTHOR of many Published Writings 


(Travels, History, Poetry, Philosophy, Biography, &c.) is PREPARED 
to EXECUTE ORIGINAL WOKK, COMPILATION, er TRANSLATION 
from French, German, Italian, or Swedish.—Apply, with real name and 
address, in confidence, to MS,, care of E, Slatcher, Newsagent, 2, Nine Elms, 
aa 8.W. Post-cards or letters giving initials only will not 

noticed. 


OPULAR LECTURES.—Mr. C. C. MAX- 


WELL, Windsor-street, Dundee, is OPEN to ENGAGEMENTS for 
the Delivery of his Lectures ou “*The Humour of To-Day,” * National 
Humour,” “ Thomas Hood,” “ Scottish Tongue,” ‘* Tennyson,” * Modern 
Essayis's,” ** French Revolution.” 

“* He treated his theme in a masterly manner.”—Paisley Express. 

“* What a popular lecture ought to be.”—Aberdeen Express, 

“ Listened to with rapt attention,”—U.verston News. 

« i interest of his audience, and frequently 


1 th i 
moved them to mirth,”— Dumfries Standard, 


BR\oRkovGH of GREAT YARMOUTH. 


The Free Libraries Committee Of the Borough of Great Yarmouth are 
pone to receive APPLICATIONS for the Office of LIBRARIAN to the 
ree Library about to be opened in the town. Salary £65 per annum (pay- 
able monthly), with apartments, and coals and gas, The applicant would 
required to commence his duties in about two months.—Applications 
(with testimonials), stating age, and past and preseut employment of 
applicant to be forwarded to the undersigned on or before OCTOBER 12TH 
NEXT.—T, M. BAKER, Town Clerk, Borough of Great Yarmouth. 


September 24th, 1885, 
MUSEU M. 


























RITISH 


The ee of tho NEW PRINT ROOM is POSTPONED to the 2iTH 


of OCTOBE EDWARD A, BonD, Pri: 
British Museum, 29th September, 1885. detec 


UNBRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishop’s Down Park.—PRIVATE TUITION,— 

A. F. J. FORD, Esq., M.A., late Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, 
receives TWELVE Pupils, First-class general Education ; special pre- 
or i hol ips, and other Examinations, Every 
attention paid to the health and comfort of pupils. Fees, 200 guineas. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 


ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, 8.W. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS.—Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, Lord Tennyson, E. H. Bunbury, Esq. 
TRUSTEES.—Ear! of Carnarvon, Karl of Rosebery, 














The Library contains 100,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-fee, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26, Fifteen Volumes are 
allowed to Country, and Ten to Town, Members, Reading-room open 
ye: to Half-past Six. Catalogue Supplement (1875-80), price 5s. 


» is. F Pp 





on app 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librariar. 





[HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE. 


DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE, TECHNOLOGY, AND ART3. 

The TWELFTH SE<310N begins TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6TH, 1885, in the 
NEW COLLFGE BUILDINGS, CULLEGE RUAD, LEEDS, recently 
opened by the Prince and Princess of W ‘les 

The Day Classes prepare for the Lo: don University and other Examina- 
tions, and for varivus Professions. They include: Mathematics, Physics, 
Chemistry, Geology, Mineralogy, Mining, Coni Mining and Colliery Man- 
agement, Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, Botany, Humana Physiology, 
Civil, Mechanical, and Mining Engineering, Classics, History, English, 
French, German, and Oriental L and Li , Weaving, Design- 
ing and Dyeing, Textile Fabrics, &c, 

The College Laboratories, Weaving *heds, and Dyechouse are open daily 
for practical work. Fees accordi.g to time. 

N.B,—Engineering Students will work in the detached NEW ENGINEER- 
ING LABORATORY, 

Prospectuses may be had (free) from the Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, BRISTOL. 


The SESSION 1885-86 will begin on 6th OCTOBER, 

Tho College supplies for persons of elther sex above the ordinary school 
age the means of continuing their studies in Science, Languages, History, 
and Literature. The Chemical, Physical, Engineering, Geological and 
Biological Laboratories are open daily, The Engineering Department 
includes Civil, Mechanical and Electric Engineering, and Surveying, and 
special arrangements for practical work have been made with various 
Engineers in and near Bristol. Information with regard to the lodging of 
students may be on applicati Several Scholarships are 
tenable at the College. Calendar, containing full information, price 1s, 
(by post Is, 3d.). For prospectus and further information, apply to 


ALFRED E, STOCK, Registrar and Secretary. 


(THE OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 


The PROFESSORSHIP of PHYSIOLOGY has become Vac nt through the 
resignation of Professor Gamgee, Candidates for the Chair are invited to 
forward APPLICATIONS and Testimonials, addressed to the COUNCIL of 
the COLLEGE, under cover to the Registrar, not later than MONDAY, the 
$TH NOVEMBER NEXT, 

Information concerning the terms and conditions of the appointment will 
we forwarded on application to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal of the College. 


HENRY Wo. HOLDER, M.A., Registrar. 


Q WEN’S COLLEGE (VICTORIA 


UNIVERSITY), MANCHESTER. 


The SESSION of the DAY CLASSES, 1885-6, will be opened with an 
INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS by Professor C. J, CULLINGWORTH, M.D., 
M.R.C.P., 

















P., on ** THE CRIMINAL RESPONSIBILITY of the INSAN E,” on 
TUESDAY, the 6TH OcTOBER, at 11,30 A.M.; and of the EVENING 
CLASSES with an ADDKESS by Mr. JOHN STRACHAN, B.A,, Hulme, 
Professor of Greck, on “THE METHODS of COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY,” on MONDAY, the 12TH OCTOBER, at 7.30 P.M. The 
public are invited. HENRY WM. HOLDER, Registrar, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


EVENING CLASSSES FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH. 

Prof. MORLEY will give, during the Session 1885-85, THREE COURSES, 
each of Thirty Lectures, to TEACHEKS of ENGLISH, Fee for each 
course, £1 1s, 

1, For Women only, on the English Subjects to be read for the next 
Cambridge Local Examinations open to Women, MONDAYS, at 6 P.M, 
beginning OCTOBER 12TH. 

2. For Men and Women on the Teaching of English; including a sketch 
of the History of Education in England until the time of Locke, MONDAYS 
at 7 P.M. beginning OCTOBER 12TH. 

3. A Teachers’ Class, open to Men and Women, for the study of Anglo- 
Saxon, WEDNESDAYS, at 7 P.M., beginning OCTOBER 14TH, 

TALFOURD E.Y, M.A., Secretary. 











ARKLEY HOUSE, BARNET. 


ESSRS. PRICKETT, VENABLES, & CO. 


will SKLL by AUCTION, on the premises as above, on TUESDAY 
avd WEDNESDAY NEXT, at 12 o'clock precisely, the whole of the Modern 
FU! NITURE and EFFECTS, the LIBRARY ot well-vound STANDAKD 
BOOKS (about 2,000 vols.); ‘Two Marble Statues, by W. Tyler ; Oil Paint- 
ings, in luding ‘* Head of the Madonna,” by Sassoferato ; ‘‘ The Daughter 
of Herodias with the Head of John the Baptist,” by Domenichino ; a Col- 
lection of Hi 1 and Pompeian Pictures ; Set of large-sized Copies of 
Raffaelle’s Cartoons ; Water-Colours ; Engravings, and a variety of Urna- 
mental Items. 
May be viewed on Monday, October 5th, on production of Catalogue 
which may be had from the AUCTIONEERS, 6”, Chancery-lane, W.C.; 
Highgate, N.; and Barnet, Herts. 








Just published, Second Edition, Revised and Illustrated, price 3s, 6d. 


rPHE OWENS COLLEGE COURSE of 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY. Part I. THE FROG: an INTRODUCTION 
to ANATOMY and HISTOLOGY, By A, MILNES MARSHA(L, M.D., F.K.5., 
Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy in the Owens College, 
Victoria University. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO, Manchester: J. E. CORNISH. 





Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


THE ART OF THE OLD ENGLISH POTTER. 
By L. M. SOLON. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED. 


With an Appendix on Foreign Imitations of English Earthenware and 
Fifty-five New Illustrations by the Author, 


London : BEMROSE & SONS, 23, Old Bailey ; and Derby, 





Second Edition, price 5s, 


LIGHT AILMENTS: their Nature and 
Treatment, By LIONEL 8, BEALE, F.R.S, 
London; J. & A. CHURCHILL, 


BY MONEL 8S. BEALE, M.B., F.RS,, 
Professor of Medicine in King’s College. 

URINARY and RENAL DERANGEMENTS and CALCULOUS DIS- 

ORDERS. 5s, 

100 URINARY DEPOSITS, In Eight Plates, 5s, 

HLOW to WORK with the MICROSCOPE. 100 Plates, 2ls. (Harrison.) 

THE MICROSCOPE in MEDICINE, Eighty-six Plates. 2ls, 

BIOPLASM : an Introduction to Medicine and Physiology. 6s, 6d. 

PROTOPLASM ; or, Matter and Life, [4 New Edition preparing, 

ON LIFE and on VITAL ACTION. 5s, 

THE MYSTERY of LIFE, 3s, 60, 

LIFE THEORIES and RELIGIOUS THOUGHT, 5s, 6d. 

THE “ MACHINERY ” of LIFE, 2s. 

DISEASE GERMS. (Soiled Copies only.) 8s. 6d. 

KIDNEY DISEASES, &c, (4 New Edition preparing. 

London; J, & A, CHURCBILL, 








MEMORY & SUCCESS. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL ART of NEVER FORGETTING. 
Wholly unlike Mnemonics. Lost Memories restored. 
The worst made good, and the best better. Any book 
learned in one reading. Speaking without notes. Pro- 
spectus, post-free, with opinions of Dr. ANDREW WIIson, 
Mr. Ricuarp A. Proctor, and others. 

Prof. LOUISETTE, 37, NEw OxFORD STREET, LONDON. 


Just ready, in paper boards, ls, 


RUINED SANCTUARY. By Lovisa 
B1aa, author of “ Clare Welsman.” 
“ A skilful and inviting little novel.” —Suesex Daily News, 
London: WYMAN & Sons, 74 and 76 Great Queen-street, W.C. ; 
And all Booksellers, 











NEW NOVEL AT ALL LIBRARIES, 
Just ready, crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s, 


LIMB of the LAW: a Novel. By 


EDWARD RAE. 
“Worth reading.” — Morning Post. 
London : WYMAN & Sons, 74 and 76, Great Queen-street, W.C. 





Just published, crown 8vo, price 2s. 


T. GEORGE and the DRAGON: a World- 
Wide Legend Localised. By GUANON, 
London : WYMAN & SONS, 74 and 76 Great Queen-street, W.C, 


ILLIAM TYNDALL’S FIVE BOOKS 


of MOSES, called the PENTATEUCH, printed A.D. 1530. Re. 
priuted verbatim, compared with the Edition of 1534, Matthew’s Bible of 
1537, Stephani Biblia of 1528, and Luther’s Das Alte Testament of 1523 ; 
together with the Chapter Summaries and Marginal Notes from Matthew's 
Bible, the Marginal Notes of Luther, and Prolegomena, 
By J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 


This Edition of the First English Translation of the Pentateuch, now for 
the first time reprinted in separate form, is made from the copy in the 
Lennox Library, New York 

The Edition is limited to 500 copies. 
oyal 8vo, large paper, price in cloth, 31s, 6d. 
London : 8. BAGSTER & SONS, LIMITED, 15, Paternoster-row. 


PHENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lowsaxp Sreeer 


and CHARING CROSS, LONDON.—Established 1783, 


Snenaneds Gguinst Lass by Fire and Lightning effected in all parts of the 
world, 
Loss claims arranged with promptitude and liberality. 
WILLIAM C, MACDONALD, 
FRANCIS B, MACDONALD, } Joint Secretaries. 


AUTOTYPE. 


AUTOTYPE BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS 
(SAWYER’S COLLOTYPE) 


are printed direct on the oe with suitable margins 
any size up to Demy, 22 inches by i7 inches. This pro- 
cess is noted for its excellence in 


Copies of Ancient Manuscripts; 
Copies of Coins, Seals, Medallions ; 
Copies of Pen-and-Ink Sketches; 


Copies of all Subjects of which a 
Photograph can be taken; 
and is largely employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Palaeographical, Numismatical, 
Antiquarian and other Learned Societies, and by the 
Leading Publishers. 


“ Put up a Picture in your room.”—LzEIGH HUNT. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE-ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
Catalogues, 166 pp., Sirpence, post-free. 


“ AUTOTYPE in RELATION to HOUSEHOLD 
_, With Three Illustrations, 21 pp., free to avy 
address, 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY. — 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
281, REGENT STREET, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Subscriptions from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
Revised Lists of Books lately added to the Library, and 


Catalogues of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly 
reduced prices, are now ready, postage frec. 
































All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S 
SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained from 
Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
and (by order) from all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent St., anp 2, Kino Sr., CHEAPSIDE. 
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7 & R. MAXWELL'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NOVEL BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In1 vol.; at all Libraries; price 10s. 6d., extra cl (post 6d.) 
HIS D ANGEL. By Arthur Ready. 
A well-constructed Society novel of an interesting 
character, dealing with the vicissitudes of sporting 
and fashionable life in town and country. 
A NEW SOCIETY NOVET. BY A NEW AUTHOR. 
In1 vol.; price 2s. bds., 2s. 6d. cl., 3s. 6d. half-mor.(post 4d.) 
PAUL STERNE. By Cicely Powell. 
A story concerned with an interesting study of 
human nature in the German Fatherland, and the 
ill-effects of a loveless mariage de convenance. 
A WIG AND GOWN STORY. 
Price 2s., picture boards; 2s. 6d., cloth (post 4d.). 
CALLED to the BAR. By Bracebridge 
HEMYNG, Middle Temple, Author of ‘The 
Stockbroker’s Wife,” &c., &c. 


THE VERY CREAM OF AMERICAN 
AMUSEMENT: 


Price 2s. bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor, (post 4d.). 

PIKE COUNTY FOLKS. Comically and 
Plenteously Illustrated. 

CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. POWER 
O’DONOGHUE’S NOVELS 

Price 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cl., 3s. 6d. half-morocco (post 4d.) 

UNFAIRLY WON. By Mrs. Power 
O’DONOGHUE, Author of ‘A Beggar on Horse- 
back,” &c., &c. 

“An exciting and well-told story.” 
Illustrated London News. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MR3. J. K. SPENDER’S 
NOVELS, 


Price 2s., bds.; 2s. 6d., cl.; 3s. 6d., half-mor. (post 4d.). 
PARTED LIVES. By Mrs. J. K. Spender, 
Author of ‘‘ Mr. Nobody,” “Bothin the Wrong,” &e, 


BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS. 


Just published, with above 200 Wood Engravings, 
fcap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 


OUTLINES OF NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, 
FOR SCHOOLS AND GENERAL READERS. 
By J. D, EVERETT, D.C.L., F.RS., 


Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Queen's College, Belfast ; 
Editor of the English Edition of ‘* Deschane’’s Natural Philosophy,” &c., &e, 








_ Great pains have been taken to make every statement 
in this book as plain as possible, and to put every sen- 
tence into such a form as to be readily understood at 
first reading. Algebraic formule have been altogether 
excluded, and familiar language whenever available has 
been preferred to the use of technical terms. 
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in price, rich in its vocabulary, concise, yet not tco 
meagre in its definitions and explanations, fresh and 
accurate in its information, and forming in all respects 
a — and trustworthy work of reference for modern 
readers. 
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By R. N. CAREY, 
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LITERATURE. 


The Municipal Records of Bath, 1189 to 1604. 
By Austin J. King and B. H. Watts. 
(Elliot Stock.) 


Ir is much to be desired that the civic 
authorities of Bath should follow the good 
example of the Corporation of Nottingham by 
publishing the full text of their charters and 
local records. Every such work is sure to 
cast some fresh light upon the perplexed 
subject of the growth, decay, and revival of 
the civil liberties of Englishmen, and to aid 
in solving some of the difficult problems which 
beset the subject of local self-government. 
Everyone who is concerned with the study of 
mediaeval society, and of its influence upon 
our existing institutions, will rejoice at the 
appearance of an exact documentary history 
of the ancient city of Bath. But, for the 
present, we must be content with the 
careful abstract of its documents which has 
lately been published with the approval of 
the town council. It is difficult, however, to 
accept with equanimity the absence of an 
index from a book which is intended as a 
work of reference. An explanation is offered, 
indeed, in the announcement that a continua- 
tion of the work is already in preparation, and 
that an index dealing with the complete 
work will be more generally useful. But the 
purchasers of the present edition will still 
have some cause of complaint, even though 
the authors have taken some pains to keep to 
the chronological sequence of events. 

The work as a whole may be favourably 
regarded as a very full collection of historical 
details connected with Bath and its ancient 
corporation. The reader must seek elsewhere 
for the story of the Gaulish town, where “ Sul 
the Fire-goddess”” and her attendant sylphs 
were honoured in a splendid temple beside the 
boiling springs. Other writers have dealt 
with the ‘august remains of the Roman 
grandeur,” the inscriptions, and sculptures, 
and statues long imbedded in the city 
walls, and the wonderful hot baths which 
have recently been explored and opened 
out at the expense of the corporation. 
It is too late to hope for any fresh discovery 
to illustrate the dark period that followed the 
- Roman retreat, when the local kings kept up 

at least a semblance of discipline and civilisa- 
tion. They struggled against the English 
advance until the Welsh armies of the King 
of Bath and his allies from the Valley of the 
Severn were routed at the Battle of Dereham. 
The cities of Bath, Gloucester and Cirencester 
fell into the hands of the great captain whose 
exploits are celebrated or deplored by the 
Welsh bards; and we can still read the 
mournful poems in which they described the 
destruction of Uriconium, and lamented over 
the ruined towers, “the brokea shields and 
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blood upon the fallows, and the churches 
burning beside the red clover-fields.” 

The authors of the work before us find 

their starting-point in the later days of the 
Heptarchy : 
‘On the débris which had choked up and quite 
hidden the remains of stately Roman baths, 
luxurious villas and ornate temples, but through 
which the hot healing waters still welled up, 
the Saxons built their rude huts under the 
shadows of the convent founded by Osric. The 
population would have been a small one, con- 
sisting partly of freemen, partly of that half- 
free » ha which formed so important a factor 
in the social life of the English. There was a 
popular assembly, a tun moot, and over it pre- 
sided a grieve. In some open space, readily 
accessible, would have stood a great oak or 
elm, with a rough-sounding bell hanging from 
a branch. As the harsh notes of this bell were 
heard clanging out over the valley, each free- 
man, throwing down his axe, or leaving the 
serfs to guide the plough, would seize his 
sword wl hasten to the rendez-vous. There, 
gathered round the tree, and sheltered beneath 
its spreading branches, the freemen held their 
mote. . . . This was the unit of legislative 
liberty, which survived as the hundred court 
for so many centuries. When the system began 
we know not. The Saxon Chronicle casually 
mentions that in A.D. 907 died Alfred, grieve of 
Bath. Of this Alfred ... the present mayor 
is the lineal descendant. The succession is 
probably unbroken for a single year. Of the 
tun moot the town council of to-day are the 
representatives.” 

The authors arrive at the conclusion that 
Bath has, for a thousand years, had a muni- 
cipal government of its own; and they infer, 
fairly enough, from what may be called a 
“‘communalist” point of view, that all the 
essential elements of municipal government 
existed long before the Norman Conquest, 
and are left to us now as a survival of the 
‘old free state of merry England.” One 
consequence of this view is a feeling of 
resentment against the state of society which 
allowed the old parochial rights to be restored 
in the form of franchises derived from the 
crown: “Our joy in the possession is em- 
bittered, our glory tinged with shame, because 
we hold it as the gift of the central authority, 
which it ought to have been our boast to ex- 
clude.” These statements, amid some ex- 
aggerations, contain the elements of a truth 
which is too often neglected. The oldest 
form of the parish-meeting may be said to 
have contained the germ of our present system 
of government. It would hardly be in 
accordance with the authorities to hold that 
each village had a court of justice to itself ; 
but the Bath hundred-court was certainly 
the representative of an ancient judicial 
assembly. Notwithstanding the theories of 
the feudal lawyers, it was settled by the 
revolution which exiled the Stuarts that our 
corporate towns held their privileges by a 
title independent of charters. If we regard 
the port-reeve of Bath as an officer mainly 
concerned with the collection of the royal 
revenue, just as the bailiff in later times was 
the direct representative of the bishop as lord 
of the city, we may still acknowledge that 
these offices were continually tending to be- 
come popular ; and the mayor of the thirteenth 
century, in one sense, represented the more 
ancient reeve, though the actual origin of his 
power was the revolt of the French communes 
which had been imitated by the citizens of 
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London. The office of the bishop’s bailiff 
was probably purchased by the citizens with 
all the odds and ends of property which 
passed in such cases as part of the bailiwick. 
It may be that this theory will account for 
the possession by the corporation of some 
parts of the Hot Baths Estate, which were 
long supposed to have been included in a 
grant made by Edward VI. in favour of the 
Free Grammar School and another local 
charity. 

The authors make a somewhat curious sug- 
gestion with respect to the hypothetical tree 
which served the villagers as a belfry. A 
certain street in Bath was formerly known 
as Bell Tree Lane: ‘‘On the site of the 
United Hospital stood Bell Tree House, and, 
within the present century, a large and very 
old tree’; and it is asked whether this could 
have been the tree, or the site of the tree, 
“‘whereon hung the mote bell.” Wood 
derived the name from Belenus, the Celtic 
Apollo, and there is, of course, a great tempta- 
tion to bring in the familiar “‘ bel-tree’”’ and 
the rites connected with the ‘‘ beltain-fires.” 
But the evidence is of the slightest; and the 
whole theory must seem far-fetched when 
we remember the lapse of time and the 
thousand accidents of nomenclature. How 
many have been deceived by the name of the 
Holmen Clavil Inn in the neighbourhood of 
Taunton, which would always have been con- 
nected with the tradition of a hollywood 
mantelpiece if it had not been found by 
ancient records that it represented the hamlet 
of Homen belonging to the Norman family of 
Clavyl. 

Another interesting point of the same kind 
arises out of the description of Bath in the 
Hundred Rolls. The jury found that the 
Bishop of Bath held two ‘‘ the" ” in Hampton 
and Claverton, which ‘‘ the” were accus- 
tomed to do suit at the hundred-court, and 
had been withdrawn therefrom. Several 
suggestions have been offered in explanation 
of the meaning of the word, the favourite 
theory being that of Dr. R. Schmid, who 
translated it as ‘‘ seignories” or ‘‘ manors.” 
A reference, however, to other entries in the 
same Roll, will show that the word was 
written as a contraction for “‘ theinga,” or 
‘‘thethynga,” meaning a tithing, or sub- 
division of the hundred. 

The same records contain a number of 
entries about the old city walls, or ‘‘ burwalls,” 
as they were sometimes called, which seem to 
have been used us a quarry by the Prior of 
Bath, and a host of inferior trespassers. 
Leland and many later antiquaries have 
described the statues, apparently of Roman 
workmanship, which were built into the 
masonry of the gateways of the city. These 
were figures of Mars and Hercules, the sun’s 
face in glory, a girl with snakes in her hand, 
a boy in the ancient British dress, and others, 
of which the meaning is unknown. The 
presence of these antiquities may afford 
some ground for conjecturing the date at 
which the city was fortified. It does not 
seem likely that the walls would be built 
until nearly the end of the Roman dominion 
in Britain. They were probably erected 
under the stress of invasion from Wales and 
Ireland, and must have been maintained by 
the independent kings. The circumstance of 
the statues being built into the gateways in 
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later times may explain a difficult passage in 
the Lamentations of Gildas, in which the 
querulous historian speaks of the grim-faced 
idols on the mouldering city-wall. After the 
defeat of Conmail and his allies by the 
English in 577, the fortifications were, doubt- 
less, destroyed, and the city left in ruins; 
and it is quite possible that Prof. Earle is 
right in connecting the destruction of the 
City of Waters with that fine poem in the 
Exeter Book, which describes the parapet 
lying in the shadow of the purple arch, and 
that “‘ bright burgh of a broad realm” which 
had so often withstood the English warriors, 
and ‘‘chieftain after chieftain rising in 
storm.” When the site of the Thermae 
was occupied in later times as a royal man- 
sion, the walls would, of course, be re-built 
and patched up with the scattered remains of 
the Roman city. 

The commercial history of Bath is traced from 
the first incorporation of the merchant-guild 
under Richard I. to the final extension of the 
civic liberties by Elizabeth. Among other 
things it is shown that the city was a con- 
siderable centre of the West of England 
woollentrade. ‘* A weaver’s shuttle, forming 
part of the arms of the priory, denoted the 
importance attached by the monks to the 
manufacture”; and we are told that the 
Church of St. Michael, outside its walls, 
possessed ‘‘large brass pots used for dyeing 
cloth, which the churchwardens used to lend 
out on hire.” The ecclesiastical history is 
rather dreary reading. When the monasteries 
were suppressed, the Disendowment Commis- 
sioners offered to sell the abbey to the city. 
The offer was declined, but the citizens took 
an opportunity of plundering the fabric ; 
‘they stripped away the glass, iron, and lead, 
the latter amounting to 480 tons, and shipped 
these and the bells to Spain; the evilly 
acquired stores were lost in transit.’? After 
passing through various private ownerships, 
the ruined building was vested in the cor- 
poration to be used as the parish church ; and 
the advowsons of the existing parishes, 
with other ecclesiastical property, were given 
to the same body by’way of endowment for a 
new and consolidated benefice. In 1583 all 
the churches were vacant, and several chapels 
besides were standing in ruins. The tower of 
St. Mary’s Church by the North-gate had been 
turned into a prison, and the nave was used 
as a grammar school. One chapel was let as 
a shop, and another was used as an alehouse. 
The Church of St. Mary de Stalles is said to 
have been removed at a later date, “and the 
site appropriated by the chamber.” All the 
churches seem to have been “ kept in hand” 
for a considerable period, the chamberlain 
receiving the burial-fees and providing one 
preacher to serve all the five livings for very 
moderate “wages.” The following extract 
describes generally the fate which befell the 
abbey and the ecclesiastical buildings in its 
neighbourhood : 


‘Before the gift of the church by Matthew 
Colthurst, material had been carted from it in 
vast quantities to mend the roads. Before the 
order of consolidation, and therefore before 
there was any pretence for the contention that 
the other churches were to be desecrated, the 
lead was stripped from the roofs to make pipes 
for the waterworks, and the rood-lofts and other 
materials in the churches were sold.” 


The appetite for plunder, once aroused, 
seems to have expended itself generally on 
the property of the free school and of various 
almshouses and hospitals. Of one charity we 
are told that, though some part of the income 
was expended on repairing the church, ‘‘ there 
was still enough left of the patrimony of the 
poor to be frittered away in payments to 
players for bear-baiting and in presents to 
magnate visitors.” Of another it is said to 
be uncertain ‘‘when the entire withdrawal 
from the poor of the funds of this charity 
commenced ’’; but it appeared later that the 
revenues had ‘for very many years been 
misappropriated for private purposes.” It is 
said that the same dismal story might be told 
of almost every town which has been possessed 
of charitable endowments; and the reports of 
Lord Brougham’s Commission certainly bears 
out this allegation to a very considerable 
extent. 

But we must now take leave of what 
must always be an interesting subject. The 
reader will be sorry to pause at the dullest 
part of the story, and will be ready, when 
the next instalment appears, to be delighted 
with the ‘‘gaiety, good-humour, and diver- 
sion’ of the new world of Bath when the 
city begins to be a dissipated combination of 
Baden-Baden and Monaco. 

“The eye is continually entertained with the 
splendour of dress and equipage, and the ear 
with the sound of coaches, chaises, chairs, and 
other carriages; and the merry bells ring round 
from morn till night.” 

CHartes Exton. 








Translations of Ancient Arabian Poetry, chiefly 
Prae-Islamic. By Charles J. Lyall. 
(Williams & Norgate.)* 

‘‘T'ne present volume is not intended for 

specialists,” notes Mr. Lyall, who is not, as 

many suppose, the Lieut.-Governor of the 

Panjab, but a Bengal Civilian of younger 

date, well known to Arabists by his previous 

studies of Arabic. This sentence shows the 
normal misapprehension of his work by the 
workman, whose thoroughly scholastic and 
esoteric tone makes these translations contrast 
with sundry very readable Persian and Arabic 
books lately printed, ‘for English readers,” 
by writers almost innocent of Persian and 
Arabic. But scholarship has in our days 
its own especial pains and penalties; anda 
learned translator too often forgets that, as it 
is the prime duty of woman to look pretty, so 
it is that of a translation to be readable and 
enjoyable. He is also overapt to ignore the 
fact that he is one of a servum pecus, and, as 

a rule, to overlay the original with his own 

masterful individuality. 

This volume (not intended for specialists) 
offers specimens of pre-Islamitic Arabian 
poetry, now our sole authorities for the purest 
Arabic. Mr. Lane thus lays down the prece- 
dence. First and highest ranks the Jahili 
(ignoramus) of The Ignorance, the ApaBias 
dpsvov dvOos, who wrote hemistichs, couplets 





* Pp. xiii. (Preface and Contents) lii. (Introduc- 
tion) and 142 of matter, including Appendix and 
two excellent indices—A of proper names, and B of 
subjects—for which students will return thanks. 
Shape of volume too broad for beauty, but neces- 
sary to keep the lines unbroken; broad margin, 
good type, and altogether a most creditable speci- 





men of typography. 


or distichs, Kita’ or pieces, and, lastly, Kasdid 
(odes or elegies), varying from fifteen to a 
hundred lines. The second class consisted of 
the Mukhadram (alias Muhadrim, the spu- 
rious, half Pagan, half Moslem, &c.), who 
flourished partly before and partly after Al- 
Islam. The Islimi or full-blooded Moslem at 
the end of the first century a.H. (= a.D. 720) 
began the corruption of language ; and, lastly, 
he was followed by the Muwallad of the 
second century, with whom purity ended. 
This much premised, we may observe that 
Mr. Lyall’s translations fall into three distinct 
sections. The first and longest (forty-four 
of fifty pieces, pp. 1-80) is from the Hamasah 
(** being valiant’’), the far-famed anthology, 
composed about a.u. 220 by the poet Abi 
Tammim. Part ii. (pp. 81-89) excerpted from 
the Mufazzaliy4t, contains two specimens of 
an excellent selection, numbering thirty odes. 
The third, which ends the book (pp. 90-122) 
is composed of fragments of the Mu’allakat, 
the “Suspended,” hung up, they say, in the 
Ka’abah, of which seven are well known, and 
forty less so. Here we have the “prize 
poems’? of Imr al-Kays and Zuhayr, with 
extracts from the Diwans of Lebid and Al- 
Nabighah; the latter, in some editions of 
the immortal Suru, supplanting Amri and 
Haris. But why has Mr. Lyall chosen to 
omit his own excellent version of Lebid’s 
splendid opening lines, quoted in Mr. Clous- 
ton’s useful Arabian Poetry (p. 385)? Again, 
why write ‘‘ Imra-al-Kays ” and similar terms 
with a double hyphen when the article has 
no connexion with the first word? But the 
‘leader of the poets to hell” has been sorely 
maltreated as to name—¢.g., Amriolkais (Sir 
W. Jones), ’Amru’lkais (Arnold), Imra ul 
Kays, Imru ul Kays, and Imru’l-Kays (Lane), 
to notice no others; while the popular form 
is Imr al-Kays. And even the meaning of 
his name is blundered over. Older writers 
translated it the Man of Adversity, while it 
signifies the Man (or worshipper) of Al-Kays 
(the idol). 

Mr. Lyall’s Preface adds another description 
to the many which deal with Arabian articula- 
tion; but it adds nothing of accuracy to those 
that preceded it. One regrets that in the 
diphthongs he has not preserved ai (as in 
aisle) opposed to ay (asin hay). The unmarked 
d@ is not pronounced “ further forward on the 
teeth’? than the English d: it is simply a 
pure dental, while ours is a semi-palatal. 
The difficult sounds Sa (thi), Zal, and Za, as 
shown in the phrase Al-thaub allazi ’azim 
(the shirt which is great), follow in due 
order: 84 touches with the tongue the two 
frontal incisors (as in our theme, not in the); 
the Zal causes the tongue-tip to part the 
upper teeth from the lower; and the Za 
protrudes it beyond the teeth-line. For the 
Zad or Dhad the tongue-tip must touch one of 
the upper canines, generally the sinistral. 
Mr. Lyall (p. x.) is correct as to the broaden- 
ing letters which grammarians term Al-Munt- 
abakiit (the flattened); but he has neglected 
to warn his readers that Arabic consonants, 
one and all, are pronounced with much more 
distinctness and emphasis than in European 
tongues. For instance, the many who write 
Hassan (P. N.) for Hasan are not aware that 
an Arab would articulate it as “‘has-son.” — 

The Introduction ends with discussing, 0 





eight pages, the metres of Arabic poetry ; and 
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the account is perfectly inadequate, or, rather, 
it contains too much and too little. Toomuch 
fora scholar, as he wants only the names, 
Rajaz and Kamil, Wafir and Hajaz, Tawil, 
Basit, and Madid; far too little for the tyro 
who is not initiated into the mysteries of that 
wearisome and endless Arabic prosody, Bahr 
and Bayt, Wazn and Arkan, Salab, Watad and 
Fisilah. He is even left ignorant of the 
memorial words, Fi-ilin, &c., without which 
the normal memory cannot carry the burden. 
And here begins the capital error of judgment 
laconically related as “‘an attempt to imitate 
the metres of the original Arabic” (p. xlv.), 
that is, to imitate the inimitable. Arabic 
contains about one short syllable to three 
long, hence its gravity, dignity, and stateli- 
ness; but where are our longs, our spondees, 
in English? The late Prof. Palmer, of Cam- 
bridge, whose gifts of language far excelled 
those of Mr. Lyall, attempted this tour de 
force, dancing in sabots instead of pumps, and 
notably, confessedly, failed. With the sole 
exception of the Tawil metre, with which 
Mr. Lyall compares (p. xlix.) Abt Vogler’s, 
‘Ye know why the forms are fair, ye hear how 
the tale is told,’’ 

the measures transferred to English become 
mere prose bewitched, ¢.g., 


“Ts that whereof, when they hear, men say, yea, 
that is the Truth ;”’ 


and 
“ A grace it is from the Lord that we hate you, ye 


us a 
a truly hideous spondee. 

The fact is that there are two, and only 
two, ways of translating Arabian verse into 
English. One is to represent it by sound 
English poetry, as did Sir William Jones; the 
other to express it, like the French, by 
measured poetical prose. Mr. Lyall has done 
neither one nor the other, and he renders his 
reader truly grateful when he does not 
imitate the metre (p. 31). He owns that he 
lacks the knack of rhyming, and he makes us 
feel its absence keenly enough, especially 
when the consonance suggests itself. Take, 
for instance, the last four lines of No. xli. 
What would be easier than to write, 

“ Ah, sweet and soft wi’ thee her ways: bethink 
thee well—the day shall be 

when some one favoured as thyself shall find 
her fair and fain and free ; 

And, if she swear that parting ne’er shall break 

her pact of constancy, 
when did rose-tinted finger-tip wi’ troths and 
pledges e’er agree ?”’ 
And in the next piece why not write, 
“My greeting of joy in reply should spring, or 
upon her cry 
An owl, ill-bird that shrieks in the gloom 
where the gravestones lie?”’ 
But throughout his work the translator has 
neglected to convey the peculiar cachet of the 
original. This old world Oriental poetry is 
spirit-stirring as a trumpet-sound, albeit the 
words be thin. It is heady as the golden 
wine of Libanus, which tastes like water and 
18 potent as brandy—the clear contrary of our 
nineteenth-certury style. It can be repre- 


sented only by the verse of the old English 

ballad, or by the prose of the Book of Job. 
In minor matters Mr. Lyall was hardly 
careful enough. Arabs do not ‘hide their 
faces in their handkerchiefs” (p. 40), which 
& suggestion of the ludicrous. 


“Shirk ” 











must not be rendered polytheism without a 
note (p. 41), Our author, like Mr. Chenery in 
Al-Hariri, burks the reason which justified 
Al-Khansa’s refusal of amorous old Durayd, 
‘a stallion not to be smitten on the nose” 
(p. 43). ‘Allah curse thee! Thou 
hast guarded thy women both alive and 
dead!” (p. 57) is a blessing which required 
a note upon “inverted speech,” such a 
favourite with North Americans and Aus- 
tralians. Wine is produced on the fertile 
hills, not the valleys, of Al-Yaman; I have 
drunk generous and genuine grape-juice from 
the mountains about Sana’a. ‘‘ Khusrau 
Parvéz” is an ugly Indianism; a Persian 
always pronounces the latter “‘ Parviz,” and 
ignores the Ya-i-Majhil or e-sound. Mr. 
Lyall should have consulted the Allamah 
(doctissimus) Sayce before he opined that 
Al-Lat was ‘probably the Moon” (p. 86); 
for the Harrahs, or volcanic tracts (p. 55), he 
should have noticed Mr. Doughty’s map; 
also, he might have condescended to honour 
my Pilgrimage with a glance before he de- 
scribed the Gharkad-cemetery of El-Medinah 
as ‘‘a hill-side” (p. 52). But here he is 
excusable compared with Mr. Redhouse, who, 
in his marvellous volume entitled the Mesnevi 
(p- 60) tells the unfortunate reader that 
‘* Arafat is the mount where the victims are 
slaughtered by the pilgrims.”’ Too bad! 

The English language, we are told by 
statisticians, will, about a.p. 2000, be spoken 
by a thousand millions of men, to about half 
that amount in round numbers for all other 
European tongues. This is but one of many 
reasons why it should be the pride of English 
writers to conserve its purity, and to avoid 
the slip-shod Anglo-Indian and the vulgar 
American perversions now so popular. We 
feel a shock when reading 


** How sweet the breezes that blow to us-ward’”’ 


for us-wards (p. 69); and we ask, Who stole 
the subjunctive, when afflicted with “If the 
day falls to thee” (etc., p. 46) and “Ifa 
bright star lifts thy soul” (etc., p. 72). The 
author seems to recognise no difference 
between ‘If he find” (uncertain) and ‘ If 
he finds’? (most probable); and in both cases 
he had and lost an opportunity of abolishing 
that ugly sibilant which made English suggest 
to certain foreigners the whistling of birds. 
Incidentally I may remark that Mr. Lyall’s 
scholarly work fails to picture for English 
readers Arab life in the good and glad old 
Pagan days, before Al-Islam, like the creed 
which it abolished, overcast the minds of men 
with its dull grey pall. They combined to 
form a marvellous picture—those contrasts of 
splendour and squalor among the sons of the 
sand. Under air pure as aether, golden and 
ultramarine above, and melting over the 
horizon into a diaphanous green, which 
suggested the emerald mountain (Kaf), the 
so-called Desert changed face twice a year— 
now green as Hope, beautified with infinite 
verdure and sheets of water, then brown and 
dry as summer dust. The vernal and 
autumnal shiftings of camp, disruptions of 
homesteads, and partings of kith and kin, 
friends and lovers, made the life, many-sided 
as it was, vigorous and noble, the outcome of 
hardy bodies, strong minds, and spirits breath- 
ing the very essence of liberty and independ- 
ence. The day began with the duwn-drink, 


‘‘ generous wine bought with shining ore,” 
poured from the leather bottle into the crystal 
cup. The day was spent in the practice of 
weapons ; in the favourite gambling game with 
arrows, called Al-Maysar, which had the 
merit of feeding the poor ; in racing, for which 
the Badawin had a mania, and in the chase 
the foray and the fray, which formed the 
serious business of life. And how picturesque 
the hunting scenes—the greyhound, like the 
mare, of purest blood; the eagle swooping 
upon the coney, the gazelle standing at gaze, 
the desert ass scudding over the ground- 
waves, the wild cows or bovine antelopes 
browsing with their calves, and the ostrich 
chickens flocking around the parent bird! 
The pleasures of existence were music, poetry, 
and love-making, especially with the damsels 
of hostile or rival tribes. The Musdmirah or 
night-talk round the camp fire was enlivened 
by the lute-girl and the bard, whom the 
austere Prophet described as ‘‘roving dis- 
traught in every vale,” and whose motto, 
in Horatian vein, was, ‘To-day we shall 
drink, to-morrow be sober; wine this day, 
that day work.” Regularly once a year, 
during the three peaceful months when war 
and even blood-revenge were held sacrilegious, 
the tribes met at Ukadh (Ocaz) and other 
fair-places, where they held high festival ; 
and the inspired ones contended in verse and 
prided themselves upon showing honour to 
women and to their successful warriors. 
Brief, the object of Arab life was to e—to 
be free, to be brave, to be wise; while the 
endeavour of other nations was and is to have 
—to have wealth, to have knowledge, to have 
power.* Lastly, his end was honourable as 
his life was stirring; few Badawin had the 
crowning misfortune of dying ‘‘the straw- 
death. .. .” 

From an Arabist of Mr. Lyall’s calibre we 
shall hope and expect to see something more 
serious than these fragmentary translations, 
and more consequent than mere “chips from 
an English workshop.” R. F. Burton. 








Norwegian Pictures drawn with Pen and Penct!, 
By Richard Lovett. (Religious Tract 
Society. ) 

Tue latest volume of the “ Pen and Pencil” 

Series fully maintains the high standard of 

excellence of the former numbers; and it 

appears also at a singularly opportune time, 





* The remark is by my friend Prof. Aloys 
Sprenger in that fine fragment, vol. i. of Al- 
Mas’udi, printed by the Oriental Translation Fund 
in 1841, and left unfinished because England 
cannot afford to print the rest. The Asiatic 
Society of Paris, I need hardly observe, published 
in eight volumes, octavo, the text and translation 
by MM. Meynard and Oourteille. It was the 
same with Ibn Batutah; English readers must 
rest contented with Lee’s poor pn pn 
while the French have the fine edition and trans- 
lation, in four volumes, octavo, by MM. Défrémery 
and Sanguinetti. But under her modern rule of 
bourgeoisie and manufacturers, England is content 
to rank, in such matters as encouragement of 
Orientalism, endowment of research, &c., with the 
basest of kingdoms. Compare our unhappy half- 
starved societies, compelled to vegetate on the 
alms of members, with the well-lodged and richly- 
endowed corresponding bodies in Paris, Vienna, or 
even in Kome. And, worse still, there is no 
prospect of improvement; on the contrary, the 
classes fast coming into power threaten to make 
bad worse. 
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general attention having been recently drawn 
to the North of Europe by the Scandinavian 
travels of the Prince of Wales and Mr. Glad- 
stone. It is beyond the scope of this series 
to enter very deeply into the physical, social, 
or historical aspects of the various countries 
described, and it will be readily understood 
that no attempt is made in this volume “to 
be serviceable to those who visit Norway to 
scale her highest peaks, to explore her most 
remote regions, to fish in her rivers and lakes, 
or to hunt the reindeer.” The end aimed at 
has been to put before the general reader a 
series of word pictures, and of engravings, 
illustrating as fully as possible the broad 
features of Scandinavian scenery, from the 
North Cape to Christiania, and from Bergen 
to Stockholm ; and to produce a book that may 
afford ‘‘something of the pleasure, stimulus, 
and information that a journey through 
Norway’s scenes of loveliness imparts.” ; 

It may be said at once that this 
object has been fully realised, more fully, 
indeed, than in many books of a more pre- 
tentious character. The descriptions are 
bright and interesting, and have all the 
freshness and reality of sketches from nature, 
while the author evidently possesses a power 
of observation which enables him to take a 
comprehensive view of whatever comes under 
his notice. He sums up his impressions of 
the country in a paragraph which is 
worth quoting, and which will be appreciated 
by all who have had the opportunity of 
judging for themselves :— 


“Norway ... is unique among continental 
countries in two respects. In the first place, it 
seems to possess a curious home atmosphere— 
that is, it does not appear to be a foreign land. 
True, the landscapes are unlike anything to be 
seen in England, the language is different, the 
sights and sounds are unfamiliar, and yet the 
wholly foreign feeling experienced when in 
France or Austria is wanting. In a way 
distinctly sensible, though difficult to describe, 
the English traveller feels himself to be in a 
kindred land, This impression may, of course, 
be purely subjective, or it may be due, in some 
subtle way, to the blood-relationship, which is 
much stronger than is generally supposed, 
between the two races. And, in the second 
place, Norway is unique in the character and 
variety of its natural features. In the south 
the country is a network of lovely lakes, en- 
circled by gently swelling hills, richly timbered, 
and abundant in flowers. Inthe west are found 
awful gorges like the Romsdal and the Naerédal, 
the Sogne and the Geiranger Fjords. The 
north exhibits the bold and conspicuous 
mountain scenery of the Lofoten Islands and 
the Arctic Circle ; and in the interior the adven- 
turous pedestrian finds peaks well worth 
climbing, and passes, snowfields, and glaciers 
that can test endurance and delight the strong 
quite as fully as any alpine region. Wherever 
the traveller turns his steps he finds natural 
beauties that refresh the mind, enchant the eye, 
and implant themselves for ever in the memory, 
ranging from scenes of savage and awesome 
sternness to views like that pictured on the 
opposite page, which, for its extent and beauty, 
is known as pre-eminently the King’s View. 


other great Norse hero, the brilliant and 
chivalrous Olaf Tryggvesén, whose noble 
presence brightens the sagas wherever it 
appears, are singularly picturesque and vivid. 
Chap. iii. is devoted to the west and north 
coasts of Norway, and touches upon the prin- 
cipal places of interest visited by the coasting 
steamers. It also contains an account of the 
Lapps, mainly derived from Dr. Tromholt’s 
recent work. And after duly admiring the 
midnight sun from the top of the North Cape, 
frightening the sea-birds at the great loomery 
of Sverholtklub, and taking a peep at the 
beautiful Varanger Fjord, the author takes us 
back to Hammerfest and Tromsé, and so, past 
the great glacier-bearing range of Fondalen, 
the Hestmandé and the Seven Sisters, the 
wonderful natural tunnel through Torghatten, 
and the tremendous breakers off the Fré 
Islands, where the North Atlantic strikes 
home on several hundred square miles of 
dangerous rocks, we return once more to 
Trondhjem, and are introduced, in chap. iv., 
to the exquisite inland scenery between 
Christiania and the Romsdal. The fjords, 
mountains, waterfalls, ancient churches, farm- 
houses, and peasants of Southern Norway, 
with a sketch of their leading characteristics 
and customs, occupy the next three chapters, 
and the eighth and last chapter gives a very 
interesting peep at that part of Sweden which 
lies between Gothenburg and Stockholm. 
From this indication of its contents, it will 
be seen that Mr. Lovett’s book, in spite of 
its strictly limited size, covers so much 
ground that it would be surprising if there 
were no errors to correct. The number of 
these is, however, comparatively small; and 
in almost all cases they may be clearly traced 
to want of knowledge of the Scandinavian 
languages. Inchap. ii., for instance, frequent 
mention is made of ‘‘the bonders,” which 
shows that the author is not aware that 
‘‘bonder ”’ is the plural of ‘‘ bonde,” a pea- 
sant. Again, his well-meant hints to travellers 
(p- 102) are about as misleading as they 
possibly could be. The “hest strax,’? which 
means ‘‘ horse immediately,” not ‘ soon,” of 
inexperienced English tourists, has long since 
been a standing joke in Norway, and forms 
the subject of a well-known caricature in 
the ‘‘ Allehaande” series. The phrase, ‘‘ veer 
saa god,” not ‘‘ gud,” is, like many other 
phrases, admirable at the right time and 
place, but, as a general rule, it should be 
used as a prefix to a request, not as an after- 
thought. A reference to Murray’s or Bennett’s 
vocabularies would also have shown that the 
letter 6 in the Norwegian alphabet is by no 
means the same thing as the English 0, and 
by this simple means a number of misspellings 
would have been avoided throughout the 
book. Apart from this, most of the names 
are spelt correctly. But ‘‘ Lendogarde ” 
{p. 57) should be ‘ Landegode,” and the 
sugar-loaf peak on East Vaagi, the highest 
of the Lofotens proper, is named Vaage-kallen, 
not ‘‘kellen,” and attains an elevation of 


The fact, too, that it is impossible to rush | 3,300 English feet, which is 210 feet more 


rapidly through the country lengthens out the 
enjoyment of the true lover of nature, and in 


than the height assigned to it by Mr. Lovett’s 
informant. Such philological mistakes as 


some cases tends to create a love not before | * the Tyven” and ‘the Sverholtklubben ” 


felt.” (P. 24.) 

The second chapter contains an admirable 
sketch of Norwegian history up to the time 
of Olaf the Saint ; the pages devoted to the 


(p- 77), which are, of course, pleonasms, are 
of minor importance in a work which makes 
no pretension to scientific accuracy; but the 
| statement that magpies are ‘‘ protected by 
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the superstitious fear of the people” (p. 17) 
is altogether incorrect. They are protected 
by the innate kindliness of the Norwegians to 
all living things, and because the pert con- 
fidence and cheerful companionship of these 
lively birds is very pleasant during the long, 
dark, monotonous months of a northern 
winter. In Finmarken, where the magpics 
build under the very eaves of the houses, it 
is not an uncommon practice to keep them 
down when required by substituting a couple 
of hen’s eggs for the legitimate contents of 
the nest, the chickens, when hatched, being 
transferred to one of the broods in the farm- 
ard. 
¥ The illustrations naturally form a very im- 
portant part of a work of this kind, and they 
are worthy of such well-known names as 
E. Whymper, R. and E. Taylor, Pearson, and 
Prof. T. G. Bonney, who placed one of his 
sketch-books at the author’s disposal. A map 
and an index complete one of the most charm- 
ing books on Norway that has appeared for a 
long time. It is thoroughly creditable to all 
concerned in its production, and well deserves 
to be one of the successes of the coming 
season. Grorce T. Tempre. 








History of the Bengal European Regiment. 
By Lieut.-Col. P. R. Innes. (W. H. Allen.) 


ReeimMentat esprit de corps had been an ex- 
traordinary factor in British prowess for more 
than a hundred years when the modern army 
reformers threw away that cheap defence of 
nations. How powerful the feeling was can 
only be realised by civilians when they read 
such a book as Col. Innes’s history of his old 
corps. The First Bengal European Regiment, 
known by various names, and now represented 
by the First Battalion Royal Munster Fusiliers, 
possesses one of the most unique and romantic 
records of any regiment in the army, and 
Col. Innes has done a good work in rescuing 
it from oblivion. Originally formed in a 
somewhat irregular manner by Clive in 1757, 
it continued its existence as a ‘‘Company’s 
regiment” for exactly one hundred years; 
and during that century not only, as its 
historian claims, ‘‘ helped to win India,’’ but 
displayed its signal valour and discipline in 
defence of British interests in almost every 
campaign of importance, as the following 
brief analysis of its services will show. 

After the recapture of Calcutta, the young 
regiment went on under Clive to the battle- 
field of Plassy, thence to the ‘‘ Northern 
Circars,”’ where they served under the gallant 
Forde in the expulsion of the French; beat 
the invading Dutch under the same commander 
at Biderra—classed by Col. Malleson among 
‘ the decisive battles of India”; bore a part in 
the long campaigns against the Muslim in 
Behar and in Rohil-khand ; fought under Coote 
in the campaign against Haidar Ali in 1781; 
took part in Lake’s great campaign of Hin- 
dustan and the first siege of Bhurtpore 
(1803-5) ; took part in expeditions to Celebes 
and Java, in the Nipal war and that against 
the Pindaris; were prominent in the storm 
of Bhurtpore, which concluded the second 
siege in 1825-26; served in the first Afghan 
war (1839-40), for which they were honoured 
by being made “‘ Light Infantry”; fought the 
first Punjab campaign, and subsequently 





shared in the Burmese war, where they were 
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present at the capture of Pegu; took part in 
all the great actions of the Sepoy War, in- 
cluding the storm of Delhi, where they 
formed part of Nicholson’s column in the fatal 
lane; operated in Mewat, and then marched 
down to Lucknow, where they shared in the 
assault (March, 1858), and formed part of 
Hope Grant’s flying brigade by which Oudh 
was pacified. 

During these labours they produced some of. 
the most brilliant officers who have distin- 
guished the Company’s service. In their ranks 
were cradled Sir Herbert Edwardes, Major 
Hodson, W. Broadfoot (the victim of Cabul), 
and Hazlewood (the hero of Ghazni), Sir T. 
Seaton, Sir Louis Cavagnari, Butler (who 
swam the Gumti in face of the whole force 
of the enemy), and Delafosse (one of the four 
survivors of Wheeler’s entrenchment at Cawn- 

ur). At the siege of Lucknow no less than 
five Victoria Crosses were won by this regi- 
ment. 

One of the most singular careers of modern 
warfare was that of Joseph Orchard, who 
entered the regiment about the end of Lake’s 
campaign, and died of injuries received on 
parade when commanding it in 1847, thus 
carrying the traditions of the founding of the 
empire of the Company to within little more 
than ten years from its end. Such a career 
as this would be impossible under present 
military arrangements ; yet there can be little 
doubt but that the continuity and solidarity 
of a body of soldiers which it serves to illus- 
trate must have gone far to cause the glorious 
history set forth in this most careful and 
interesting record. The officers and men of 
the “old Dirty Shirts,” as they were, with 
affectionate familiarity, designated in India, 
went to the country young, and devoted their 
lives to it, each man handing on the traditions 
of valour and duty. In the enthusiastic 
words of the author : 


“They entered upon their military duties far 
from their native land; and on arrival in India 
found themselves embodied in the service of the 
Company without the prestige, patronage, or 
support of their parental government; their 
career embracing as varied records of military 
adventure, daring, and victory as can be found 
in Greek or Roman history. . . . In the early 
part of their story they had scarce a better or 
safer base of operations than Cortes or Pizarro.” 


Col. Innes has related with studious re- 
search and soldierly spirit these adventures— 
in which he himself bore no undistinguished 
part. It only remains to express our sym- 
pathy with the prayer of his dedication, that 
the “Royal Munster Fusiliers” may ever 
bear in mind that they are the inheritors and 
guardians of ‘the honour, fame, and decora- 
tions” of this old and glorious corps, and of 
the scarcely less distinguished ‘‘ Second 
Europeans,” originally raised out of the bosom 
of the First. Why the new regiment could 
not have been named from the land of their 
past renown is best known to the mind of 
our modern reformers. [Bengal is, at the 
least, as loyal and important a province of the 
empire as Munster. But we must take things 
as we find them. The colours of the “ Dirty 
Shirts,” shot-riddled and stained with the 
blood of the gallant boys who carried them 
over the ‘‘yellow hell” of Southern Asia, 
hang in Winchester Cathedral; and there can 
be few better lessons for a young soldier than 





what might be read to him by Col. Inne 
under their tattered folds. 

It only remains to notice a few more prosaic 
details. The volume is clearly printed, with 
a certain amateur elegance not inconsistent 
with a soldier’s book; but there are a good 
many printers’ errors. The rendering of 
native words is so very unsystematic that a 
reader new to the subject will hardly know 
how to pronounce them. The plans are clear 
and well executed; and, lastly, the book has 
an excellent index. The general history is 
well and sufficiently stated, though a few 
errors of a minor kind remain to be dealt with 
in afuture edition. Thus, for example, Shih 
Alam was not a rebel against his father when 
he invaded Bengal in 1759, but rather a 
fugitive from his father’s oppressors. Nor 
was Asafuddaula ever ‘‘ King” of Oudh; the 
title was only assumed in 1819 by Ghazi-ud- 
din Haidar, the grandfather of the present 
ex-king. H. G. Keene. 


—= 


By William L. 








The Logie of Definition. 
Davidson. (Longmans.) 


Tuts is one of that useful class of works 
which apply the principles of formal logic to 
interesting and important examples. The 
discipline of the parade is directed to the 
requirements of actual service. The opening 
chapters contain a useful re-statement of 
the theory of definition. On the question 
whether definitions of natural kinds are by 
type, the writer expresses an unqualified 
negative. ‘It [the type] is simply a 
synonym for class character or class mark, 
and adducing its constituent elements is 
tantamount to defining.” Here, as else- 
where in these pages, we seem to miss the 
philosophic perhaps. If the mean dimensions 
of a species determined upon the same 
principles as the so-called ‘‘homme moyen” 
constitute a type, do the measurements of 
the type belong to the individuals in the 
same sense as the attributes of a general term ? 

The tests of a good definition are applied 
with no little severity by our author. Thus 
he regards as ‘‘abusive”’ nature put for the 
quality or essence of a thing, ¢.g., the nature 
of justice, the mathematical use of the term 
function, and Mr. Matthew Arnold’s ‘ bril- 
liant literary attempt” to define a word which 
‘‘is meaningless unless it denotes a person,” 
as ‘‘the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes 
for righteousness.” Lexical defining affords 
a wide scope for the application of the critical 
apparatus. It is not difficult to show that 
‘‘erave remediable errors and defects are 
still rampant, and a dictionary on strict 
logical principles is as much a desideratum 
to-day as ever.” For example, Help is 
described as “‘ aid, assist, relieve.” ‘‘ We next 
turn to Aid, and the definition is ‘help, 
relieve, assist.’ Assist, in like manner, is 
‘aid, relieve, help’; and Relieve is ‘help, 
assist, aid.’’? School-book definition stands 
equally in need of reform. The author, how- 
ever, is not ignorant that complete explica- 
tion is a logical ideal which can never be 
reached. He is prepared to assist the poverty 
of language by illustrative engravings. Some 
of his suggestions are perhaps more calculated 
to show than to overcome the difficulty of 





defining. 


“It is sometimes useful to take advantage of 
an apt and striking phrase. . . . In this way 
Exacerbate may be represented as ‘ adding fuel 
to the flame.’ ‘Man of parts’ is a very good 
substitute for a Wit. ‘Silent as the grave’ 
well expresses what is meant by Taciturn. We 
exactly hit the idea of Consequentiousness in 
the familiar expression, ‘large as life.’ To 
Dwindle is to ‘grow small by degrees and 
beautifully less.’ ”’ 

There are some ingenious devices for repre- 
senting correlated meanings; for instance, a 
sort of scale of intensity: ‘‘See, look, gaze, 
stare ;” ‘‘ Grief, anguish, agony.” 

The latter part of the book, devoted to 
philosophical and scientific definitions, involves 
severer investigations. To fix the definition 
of a word there is often needed a full enquiry 
into the nature of things. The process is 
more important than the result. The know- 
ledge of the country obtained in the course of 
this chase is more valuable than the quarry. 
Mr. Davidson’ does not ignore the inductive 
element in definition. But the law of his 
work—the science of definition in general 
rather than the definitions of a particular 
science—deters him from following up the 
questions which he raises. There is imposed 
a brevity which cannot avoid the appearance 
of {dogmatism. For example, the Hedonist 
may object to the definition of Pleasure “as 
never itself anything more than pleasure of 
sense, personal and egoistic, self-contained 
and exclusive.” Altogether we miss, but 
perhaps we have no right to look for, the 
Platonical spirit in which Mr. Sidgwick has 
sought the definitions of ‘‘ Value,” ‘‘ Wealth,” 
or ‘‘ Money.” Speaking of Political Economy, 
may we suggest that Mr. Davidson should 
add this to the list of sciences amenable to his 
tests. To file and polish the definitions of 
economical terms would be a task appropriate 
to his acumen and industry. 

F. Y. Eneeworrn. 








SOME RECENT SPANISH NOVELS. 


Nona. Novela pdstuma de José Selgas. 
(Madrid. ) 


Pascual Lopez; Un Viaje de Novios; La 
Tribuna; El Cisne de Vilamorta. Por 
Doiia Emilia Pardo Bazan. (Madrid.) 


Don Gonzalo Gonzdlez dela Gonzalera; Sotileza. 
Por D. José M. Pereda. (Madrid.) 


Tue posthumous novel of Don José Selgas, as 
well as the volume of poems which accom- 
panied it, shows a marked superiority over 
everything that the author had previously 
written. Selgas had long been known as the 
writer of elegant trifles in verse, in which the 
polish of the form far exceeded the intrinsic 
value of the matter; but the fragments left 
behind him prove that real thought and 
passion were being added to his former super- 
ficial graces, while even the very form was 
becoming more perfect. So it is with his 
novels. Deuda del Corazon and El Angel de 
la Guarda are very pleasant reading; but, 
excepting in the character of Col. Montero, 
they leave little impression on the mind, and 
they fail always in the stronger situations. 
Nona is, however, very different. No one 
who has once read it will forget the picture 
it draws of the country life of the gentry of 
Southern Spain, or the character of Aurora, 
the wilful child of wondrous beauty, whose 
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character the whole household conspires to 
spoil, till she becomes impervious to every 
emotion of duty, and whose conscience only 
the shock of her lover’s death by her father’s 
hand could arouse. The story would probably 
have proved as good in plot asit is in character 
had the author lived to complete it; but the 
conclusion is by another hand, and we feel by 
no means sure that all the threads of the 
narrative have been rightly gathered up and 
disentangled. The tragedy of the story is 
lightened by a fair amount of humour. The 
subordinate characters are well drawn; they 
are all flesh and blood. There is no padding. 
The description of the candidate’s visit, of the 
wolf-hunt, of the effect on the villagers of the 
robbery of the Virgin’s jewels, are very good. 
Nothing is introduced which does not aid the 
action of the plot; the dark as well as the 
bright sides of Spanish country life are fully 
indicated. Altogether Nona is one of the 
best of modern Spanish novels, and, but for 
the author’s untimely death, might have taken 
rank among the very first. 

Doiia Emilia Pardo Bazin aims at being to 
the present what Fernan Caballero was to the 
last generation of novel-readers in Spain, but 
with a difference. She is as thoroughly 
northern and Galician as Caballero was 
southern and Andalusian. She wholly repu- 
diates the idealistic treatment of the peasantry ; 
the omission or keeping in strict shadow all their 
bad points, and concentrating the light only on 
the good traits of their character. Belonging to 
a more thoughtful and intellectual generation, 
with greater self-consciousness of artisticintent, 
she aims at making her works something 
more than the amusement of an idle hour. 
Like George Eliot, she preluded her writings 
in fiction by severer studies. She has written 
critical essays on the works of the Benedictine, 
Feijo; studies on Darwinism; and volumes 
on the Christian epic poets, Dante, Tasso, and 
Milton; and on St. Francis of Assisi. A 
writer like this demands more serious atten- 
tion than we should give to the host of 
female novelists who are novelists and nothing 
more. Here is one from whom we may gain 
knowledge as well as amusement. 

Pascual Lopez, the first of her novels, is 
the story of the university life of a student at 
Compostella, and of his love for Pastora, the 
niece of one of the canons. Pastora is a 
character of rare beauty. We feel that she 
loves with a love utterly beyond what the 
sordid nature of Pascual can conceive, and 
when at length her eyes are opened to the 
true character of her lover by his rage and 
disappointment at the loss of prospective 
wealth, we feel that she does right to remain 
for ever in her convent. 

The second, Un Viaje de Novios, a honey- 
moon trip, tells how at a roadside station, 
a middle-aged rowé accidentally lets the 
train bear away from him the sleeping 
girlish bride who has that day given him 
her hand in obedience to her father’s 
wishes. On awakening, the bride finds 
herself alone in the carriage with a stranger; 


.the guard is demanding her ticket or money, 


neither of which she possesses, and has 
only a vague idea where she was actually 
going, and she is saved from arrest as an 
only through the interposition of 

nger. He is younger than her 
husband, altogether more attractive, and in 


spite of themselves, left as they are alone for 
three days, with her utter dependence on 
him, love awakens in the hearts of both. 
The struggle between duty and passion is 
finely shown. The man, an Agnostic, is 
supported by his sense of honour and feeling 
as a gentleman ; the woman by true religious 
feeling. At last, after many episodes, in 
which the husband shows his utter in- 
difference to his lovely bride, under extreme 
temptation the man breaks down and presses 
an elopement. The woman’s religious faith 
stands firm, She refuses; but the husband 
meets her as she has given a last farewell. 
His jealousy is aroused, he gladly throws her 
off, and she returns alone and in sadness to 
her father’s house. The subsidiary characters 
are well drawn—a brother and sister, a 
delightful Jesuit priest, and a Basque man- 
servant. The fault is in the character of the 
lover, who is Byronic and unreal; and in the 
descriptions of scenery, the note of which is 
forced with a determination to find beauty in 
scenes where in reality there is but little. 

La Tribuna is an advance on the former 
novels. As a historical study of the state 
of Spain between 1868 and the fall of 
Amadeo, it is of highest interest. The 
heroine, La Tribuna, is a handsome factory 
girl in the cigar manufactory of her native 
town. With just so much education as 
to enable her to read the revolutionary 
journals, she is aroused herself, and rouses 
her companions to frenzied enthusiasm to 
redress the wrongs of her class, and for the 
advent of the federative republic, which is 
to make all equal. In natural gifts, in 
beauty, in courage, in eloquence, she knows 
that she is more than the equal of any of the 
upper bourgeoisie of her native town. She has 
the thirst of a born artist for beauty and 
refinement; and so, in spite of a proud self- 
respect, she allows herself to be seduced, 
under sworn promise of marriage, by an 
officer of the town, believing firmly that when 
the republic comes the promise will be ful- 
filled. She has just given birth to a child 
when the proclamation of the republic 
arrives, and the volume ends. This is the 
blot of the whole. One can never now recal 
the wonderful pictures of the life of the 
factory girls, and of the confused aspirations 
of the class to which they belong, without 
remembering at the same time the fatal end- 
ing. It is in vain that Senora Bazan pleads 
that the details of the birth struggle are as 
much a fact in human life as the details of 
the death struggle, and that these last are 
described by all. Putting aside the question 
of taste, such an end concludes nothing. We 
are expecting throughout to learn what part 
La Tribuna will play whenjthe great struggle 
comes on. Whether by her fall she will have 
lost all her influence over her companions ; if 
she is to be turned thereby into a fury of the 
guillotine, or sink into obscurity. Of this 
we know nothing, and the novel breaks off 
just where the highest interest should begin. 

Except in artistic skill, and in the drawing 
of the male characters, we think H/ Cisne de 
Vilamorta inferior to its predecessor. It is 
an almost photographic transcript of northern 
Spanish village life ; but there is no character 
in it in which we can take any but the most 
languid interest. Segundo, the son of a 





Village notary, is a poetaster who accepts the 








love and pecuniary sacrifices of the plain and 
middle-aged village schoolmistress, who first 
mortgages, then sells all her property to 
enable him to visit the wife of the deputy, 
with whose charms he has been smitten, and 
also to publish his poems. But her love is 
too abject and hound-like, and when she 
sacrifices her deformed son for her lover it 
excites in us only disgust. So the amour 
between Segundo and Nieves lacks somehow 
the ring of true passion; there is nothing 
redeeming about it on either side; and s0 
when at last a promise is given of perhaps 
hearing more about the hero, it arouses no 
desire. He is altogether too poor a creature, 
and we do not care in the least what becomes 
of him. 

In reading these novels we can never forget 
the author. She is with us onevery page. It 
is impossible also to avoid thinking of George 
Eliot. There is the same varied learning, the 
same earnestness, and a still higher eagerness 
after right and moral purity; but there is 
the same danger of the faults which make 
Daniel Deronda inferior to Adam Bede and to 
the Mill on the Floss. Interesting as the 
prefaces are, revealing the aims and methods 
of her work, we are not sure that they are 
not a mistake. It is only when the scaffold. 
ing is entirely removed that we can see the 
full beauty of a building. Above the average 
as these novels are, far beyond those of Cabal- 
lero, their value consists in the promise held 
out that the gifted author may yet give us 
something far better than she has yet written. 

Pereda is an older and more voluminous 
writer than those whom we have just treated 
of. His works smack distinctly of the soil. 
He is a Montanes, and knows by heart the 
populations of the city and province of 
Santander. As we said that Seiiora Bazin 
reminds us of George Eliot, so does Pereda 
remind us of Dickens. There is the same 
fondness for characters in humble life, the 
same quick eye for external characteristics, 
the same seizing on the type which his 
peculiar trade or profession stamps upon a man; 
only the overflowing humour is somewhat 
wanting. His earlier sketches were crude, 
the lights and shadows were always in high 
relief, there were no half tones ; but the later 
volumes have shown great improvement. The 
amateur has become an artist. His two last 
works Pedro Sanchez and Sotileza, by general 
consent, are by far his best. One reason of 
the superiority of Sotileza is that politics do 
not enter into it. For Pereda is a bigot in 
politics. Every Liberal in his works is either 
a fool or a rogue; all his Conservatives are 
good. His satiric sketches of electioneering 
agents and candidates degenerate into carica- 
tures ; and thus fail of their intended impres- 
sion. But Sotileza has none of this; it is a 
marvellous picture of the life of the seafaring 
population of Santander in the first half of the 
century. The description of the place is so 
clear that we could almost draw a topo- 
graphical map of it. We know the people as 
if we had lived among them. Of plot there 
is little or none. The fault of the book, per- 
haps, is that the action is always turning 
round and round the house of Sotileza, and 
the streets and port of Santander, and never 
gets beyond. The influence of Zola is seen 
in the too detailed descriptions of the filth 
among which the fishermen live; but the 
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moral tone of the book is excellent. The 
heroine, Sotileza, stands out from all her sur- 
roundings by the virtues of physical and moral 
cleanliness, and this is said to proceed, not 
from any unwonted religious ideal, or fervent 
piety, but from natural temperament. Among 
the dirty she is clean, among the wholly un- 
controlled she is always self-controlled. Only 
when at sea is she exuberant in joy and free 
in her expression of it. Her deepest feeling 
is gratitude to those who saved her as an 
orphan. Her vanity is to bring even the most 
repulsive under her cleanly sway. The main 
plot is the history of the nascent love of Andrés, 
the son of one of the chief captains, and 
partner in one of the shipping firms of the 
port. She has been saved by him as a child 
from hideous brutality, has been his playmate 
during girlhood, and it is only when ripening 
into womanhood, and when she is the acknow- 
ledged beauty of the quarter, that the diffi- 
culty of the situation begins to be felt. The 
struggle in Andrés’ mind between honour and 
passion, in that of Sotileza between gratitude 
and self-respect, is very finely drawn. Though 
fighting hard against his lower self, he would 
have fallen but for her clear insight into their 
true position; and this saves them when the 
malice of their neighbours would have com- 
promised them. These are the chief, but the 
subordinate characters are excellent also. We 
may not like the subject, but the painting is 
such as we have rarely met with. Allis drawn 
by a master’s hand. If it isnot a Raphael, it 
has, at least, the qualities which have made 
Paul Potter’s bull of world-renown. 

Of the novels here reviewed the first is by 
far the easiest Spanish, even for Spaniards 
Pereda has found it necessary to annex a 
glossary to Sotileza. 

Wentworth WEBSTER. 








RECENT THEOLOGY. 


Lectures on Ecclesiastes delivered in Westminster 
Abbey. By the Very Rev. G.G. Bradley. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) A tractate, humble in form, 
but full of special learning, which the reader 
will find noticed below, supplies an un- 
looked-for contradiction to one sentence of 
Dean Bradley’s charming book. ‘I have no- 
where,” says the latter, ‘‘ found any suggestion 
that the whole text, composed originally in a 
more ancient form of the Hebrew tongue, bears 
traces of having been recast and modernised ” 
(p. 22). Dr. Sinai Schiffer has the unenviable 
distinction of having made this bold assertion. 
Very modest is Dean Bradley in his disclaimer 
of any right to speak with authority on the 
critical question of date and authorship. But 
no one who has passed through the classical 
schools of Oxford could decide otherwise than 
he has done. Dean Bradley does not attempt 
to exhibit the historical and, it may be, theo- 
logical inferences which follow from this result. 
His aim in these few (133) pages is to show 
how exegesis can be made serviceable for edifi- 
cation—such edification as thinking men and 
women, tired of the threshed out straw of 
sermons, ask for too often in vain. He has 
opened the door into the chamber of Hebrew 
philosophy: it is for others to follow with 
brighter lanterns. But we are most thankful 
for the sanction which the dean has given to a 
sympathetic, literary treatment of the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the pulpit. He has made good 
use of the recent works of critical commentators, 
and in a style of sweet and serious dignity 
brought forth lessons ‘‘common alike to the 
— of Hebrew, Greek, and English- 


The World as the Subject of Redemption. 
ee Lectures, 1883. By the Hon. and Rev. 
W. H. Fremantle. (Rivingtons.) The title of 
Mr. Fremantle’s lectures might as well have 
been ‘‘the World as the Church.” His aim is 
to develop the idea that in God’s intention the 
Church is to embrace the whole of mankind 
and every human relationship—a position by 
no means novel; only in this instance it is 
coloured by considerable distrust of the insti- 
tution for religious worship which imagines 
itself working for this result, and a correspon- 
ding insistence on the importance of all other 
agencies. It is not, however, for any novelty 
in his general proposition, and certainly not 
for his hair-erecting philosophy, that these 
lectures are worth reading. Their interest, 
which is very considerable, lies partly in the 
historical chapters, which are careful sketches 
of the Jewish polity and the mediaeval and 
reformed Churches; and partly in the short 
homilies and practical hints interspersed here 
and there, such as the passages on the unity of 
goodness (p. 23), the one ideal (43), the use of 
the Old Testament (92), changes in the moral 
ideal (152), national reproaches (282), and the 
fantastic, but still suggestive, lecture on the 
Christian basis of human societies. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians. By the 
Very Rev. C. 5. Vaughan. (Macmillan.) This 
commentary, although intended primarily for 
English readers, follows very much the lines of 
Dean Vaughan’s commentary upon the Romans. 
Its scholarship is, of course, beyond suspicion. 
But it starts from the entirely false assumption 
that English readers require little remarks to 
be made upon every verse, simple or difficult, 
and so it soon wearies. An English translation 
is furnished which has the merit of originality, 
and this will, we suspect, be the most useful 
part of the volume. 

The Greek Origin of the Apostles’ Creed. 
Illustrated by Ancient Documents and Recent 
Research. By the Rev. John Baron. (Parker.) 
This brief treatise, whose author has de- 
ceased since its publication, is intended to 
combat the popular view that the Apostles’ 
Creed contrasts with the Nicene in being a 
Western formulary alone, and to claim for it, 
contrariwise, a Greek origin. Of course, the 
debate centres around the creed of Marcellus of 
Ancyra, The prevalent theory was that when 
he was impeached of heresy, he adopted, as the 
easiest way of clearing himself, the then current 
baptismal Creed of the Roman Church, trans- 
lated it, with slight deviations, into Greek, and 
tendered it to Pope Julius I. as the traditional 
form which he had derived from an earlier 
generation. But this has been disputed in the 
present day by Caspari and Hahn, who see in it 
the original baptismal symbol of both East and 
West, amplified and developed into the Nicene 
rule of faith, a document originally intended for 
theological and controversial purposes only, and 
not for the liturgical uses to which it was 
subsequently applied. The fact that the two 
Creeds contain the same number of articles, 
arranged in the same order, is the chief 
argument in favour of the briefer Creed 
having been the original out of which the 
longer form was derived. Dr. Baron devotes 
much of his short tractate to questions of Greek 
pronunciation, Anglo-Saxon palaeography, and 
cognate matters, interesting in themselves, and 
illustrated by ag from King Athelstan’s 
Psalter (Brit. Mus. MS. Galba A. xviii.), and 
from the Utrecht Psalter, but not properly 
relevant to the thesis he undertakes to prove, 
simply because documents of the tenth century 
are no evidence as to the source of a document 
of the third or fourth. Dr. Baron, who has a 
good deal to say (as just noted) on pronunciation, 
carefully marks, more then once, the name Anc¥ra 





Byzantium that the city was supposed to derive 
its title from the common noun &y«vpa, an 
anchor; and so the pronunciation must have 
been the same. But though the Latin ancdra 
is short in the penult, the Greek &yxipa is long, 
and the long vowel still survives in the local 
pronunciation, which is Angoura or Angéra, 
not Angdra. As a piece of argumentative 
reasoning, the treatise is not strong, even for 
those who are in agreement with its conclusions ; 
but it brings together several details which are 
convenient to find grouped, and thus will not 
be without utility. 


A NEW and revised edition of the History of the 
Christian Church, by Phillip Schaff (Edinburgh : 
T. & T. Clark), is in course of publication, 
and two volumes have been issued. Dr. Schaff, 
rightly thinking that works dealing with the 
ecclesiastical annals of the earlier centuries are 
too numerous already, has not added to the 
pile, but begins from the pontificate of Gregory 
the Great in 590, and takes that of Gregory 
VII. as the close of an era during which the 
mediaeval Latin Church was welded into an 
international whole. The present instalment, 
however, does not touch this latter point, but 
reaches the schism of East and West under Leo 
IX. Dr. Schaff, who seems to have followed 
Neander chiefly as regards both the structure 
and tone of his work, does not bring much 
original power of thought or vividness of style 
to his subject, but is a diligent, faithful, fairly- 
read compiler, who has produced a convenient 
text-book for students. The bibliographical 
portions are fuller than usual, and of real 
utility; while some sections of the work (as 
that on Mohammedanism) are more helpful 
than the corresponding ones in some other 
recent works of the same class. Dr. Schaff is 
as impartial, too, as is compatible with his 
standpoint; and his defence of St. Boniface of 
Mentz, against the hostile animus of Ebrard, 
who views him asthe mere bigoted destroyer 
of an earlier and purer type of Christianity in 
Germany than that of which he was the official 
head, is a case in point. The two volumes are 
consecutively paged, probably to lighten the 
labour of compiling the index, but inconvenient 
in the event of binding, as the total of nearly 
eight hundred pages makes the bulk somewhat 
too great for a single volume of its form. 


‘‘ THE TALMUD OF JERUSALEM.” Translated 
for the First Time by Dr. Moses Schwab. 
Vol. I.—Berakhoth. (Williams & Norgate.) 
We do not know who is responsible for the 
English translation of M. Schwab’s French 
version of Berakhoth, nor have we any clue 
to the authorship of the short preface of 
two pages which precedes the present volume. 
Those who are interested in the subject are 
aware that in 1871 there issued from the Im- 
primerie Nationale the first part of a projected 
French translation of both Talmuds, which was 
rather severely handled by various eminent 
Talmudic scholars (see ACADEMY, July 15, 1872, 
p. 279). In the introduction to that work, the 
strangely inaccurate statement occurred : 


‘*En dehors de la Mischna, part minime et trés 
facile, on n’a traduit en latin que quelques traités 
fort courts de jurisprudence, et la docteur Pinner 
a fait une traduction allemande.... du premier 
volume de la série du Talmud de Babylone.’’ 


In the short English preface now before us, 
the still broader assertion is made that 


“the very great linguistic difficulties, and the vast 
size of the work, have up to the present time pre- 
vented the effecting of more than the translation 
of the Mishna only into Latin, and, later, in 
German.” 

It is hardly credible that the latter passage has 
been passed for press by M. Schwab, and we 
should have been better pleased had the name 
of his collaborator been given to the public. 





withthe — short—a somewhat curious error. 
For we know from Pausanias and Stephanus of 
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wish to take every opportunity of improving 
this work;” The question is, What improve- 
ments have been introduced into the nch 
version which forms the substance of the present 
volume? That the English translator has now 
and then mistranslated his French original is 
clear. Thus, at p. 9, we read, ‘“‘ They later on 
attach themselves by rust”; the French of 1871 
has, ‘Il s’y attache plus tard de la rouille.” 
At p. 24, “‘R. Jeremiah says that it is not 
right to do as some do”’; the French of 1871, 
“*R, Jérémie dit, On ne doit pas se tenir comme 
le crapaud.” At p. 111, ‘If a man’s lips move 
alone”; the French of 1871, ‘‘ Si les lévres de 
Vhomme se remuent toutes seules.”” We have 
spoken of an English translator, but we can 
hardly believe that an English pen wrote 
“‘Toby” for ‘‘ Tobias” (p. 49), ‘‘ Maimonide ” 
for ‘‘ Maimonides” (p. 1), ‘ pjurale majestatis ” 
(p. 150), or “to reconciliaté”’ (p. 82). See 

so a curiously rendered anecdote, p. 154. 
Whoever may be responsible, however, for the 
English, let us cheerfully admit the numerous 
corrections introduced into this edition, though 
we cannot undertake to say how many of them 
are in addition to those already made in the 
‘additions et rectifications” appended to the 
second part of the French edition of the two 
Berakhoth treatises. We do not wish to call in 
question the utility of translations like the 
present. Whether a complete translation of 
both Talmuds is either possible or desirable 
may indeed be questioned. But it is good 
for those who are not themselves Tal- 
mudic scholars to be enabled to judge to some 
extent for themselves of the character and value 
of this wonderful stratum of post-Biblical 
literature. We say “‘ to some extent” design- 
edly. for, as the best Talmudic scholars believe, 
it is only by a series of special investigations 
that the manifold wealth of this inexhaustible 
mine of curious lore can be brought to the light 
of day. 


Das Buch Kohelet: nach der Auffassung der 
Weisen des Talmud und Midrasch und der 
jiidischen Erkliirer des Mittelalters. Theil I. 
Von der Mischna bis zum Abschluss des babyl. 
Talmud. Nebst zahlreichen kritischen Noten 
und einer gréssern Abhandlung. Von Rabbiner 
Dr. Sinai Schiffer. (Leipzig: Schulze.) Dr. 
Schiffer thinks that a collection of the Talmudic 
and Midrashic explanations of Biblical passages, 
arranged chronologically, would be of much 
use to philological expositors of the Old Testa- 
ment. His work is analogous to Salfeld’s 
book on the treatment of the Song of Songs by 
the Jewish interpreters of the Middle Ages, 
except that Dr. Schiffer confines himself to 
a period earlier than that of the great sys- 
tematic commentators. The canonicity of 
Ecclesiastes is not the only subject materially 
advanced, as our author thinks, by the study 
of Talmud and Midrashim. It is here men- 
tioned, without, however, much discussion, 
that not only the assignment of a date in 
the Herodian period (Gritz), but also the 
theory of the origin of the book in the Persian 
age, can be disproved by Talmudistic arguments. 
Dr. Schiffer, therefore, feels bound to return 
with Pusey, H. A. Hahn, and Mr. Johnston, 
to the view sanctioned by his venerated Jewish 
masters that Koheleth is no other than the 
wise king Solomon. 


Parables of the Lake. By J. R. Macduff. 
(Nisbet.) It is a pity that Dr. Macduff 
should have labelled his volume ‘“‘a Sunday 
book for young readers,’’ because it will be 
found quite able to hold its own on week days 
with much more ambitious volumes. It ex- 
plains in the most vivid and interesting manner 
the seven parables which follow one another in 
the thirteenth chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
The introduction, on teaching by parables, is 
a model of what a lesson to children should be 





—neither childish nor dull. Dr. Macduff is, 
perhaps, a little too idyllic in his descriptions 
of Galilean life in Christ’s time; but for young 
readers this is a fault on the right side. He is 
never careless, and makes the different mean- 
ings of the ‘Kingdom of Heaven” as clear 
and distinct as he does the enemy sowing the 
tares. His vivid explanation of this incident 
will be new to many who are not ‘young 
readers’; and, indeed, only specialists will fail 
to be instructed as well as pleased by Dr. 
Macduff’s minute and varied knowledge. The 
illustrations are pretty and modest. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have issued a convenient 
‘‘ School Edition’ of the Greek text of the New 
Testament, as revised by Drs. Westcott and 
Hort. As is well known, this text was that 
substantially adopted by the Revisers; but 
hitherto it has been accessible only in the com- 
paratively expensive edition published in two 
volumes in 1881. At the end of the book 
are some half-dozen Appendices, explaining 
briefly the principles of textual criticism and 
of orthography adopted by the editors, and 
also giving lists of suspected and rejected 
readings, &c. We can imagine few volumes 
more instructive to put into the hands of a 
sixth-form boy. The typography reflects great 
credit upon the Cambridge University Press. 


WE have also received : Healing by Faith ; or, 
Primitive Mind-Cure, Elementary Lessons in 
Christian Philosophy and Transcendental Medi- 
cine, by W. F. Evans (Reeves & Turner); The 
Only Passport to Heaven, by One who has it 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; Prof. Drummond 
and Miracles: a Critique of ‘‘ Natural Law in 
the Spiritual World,” by a Layman (Alexander 
Gardner); Biological Religion: an Essay in 
criticism of ‘‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual 
World,” by T. Campbell Finlayson (Man- 
chester: Brook & Chrystal); Unbelief: an 
Essay addressed to Young Men of every 
Christian Denomination, by Maurice C. Hime 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.) ; The New Creature: 
its Birth or Origin, Nature, Conflicts, and 
Destiny, by the Rev. C. J. Hamilton (Bag- 
ster); Discourse on the Shedding of Blood and 
the Laws of War, by the late Robert Monteith 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.) ; Non-Attainments 
of the Revised Versions of 1885 of the Bible, by 
F, Parker (Collingridge); What is left after 
the Questionings of our Time: a Sermon, by 
Brooke Herford (British and Foreign Unitarian 
Association) ; Certitude, Providence, and Prayer, 
by Dr. James McCosh (Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark); My Man and I; or, The Modern 
Nehemiah: a Book for Churchmen, by F. A. 
Adams (Sonnenschein); The Case for ‘‘ Estab- 
lishment” Stated, by Thomas Moore (S.P.C.K.) ; 
Revision Reasons: Manual for General 
Readers and Students of the Revised Version of 
the Old Testament, accounting for every change, 
by the Rev. C. G. K. Gillespie, I1—The Penta- 
teuch (John Heywood); ‘‘ Present Day Tracts” 
—The Christ of the Gospels, by Henri Meyer; 
Ferdinand Christian Baur, by Dr. A. B. Bruce; 
Man Physiologically Considered, by Dr. Alex- 
ander Macalister (Religious Tract Society) ; 
&e., &e. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Pror. Max MUttER is still staying at 
Maloja, in the Upper Engadine, where the 
delightful climate and the rest have done much 
to restore his health. Now that the weather is 
breaking up he will probably cross into Italy 
and spend the winter there. Apart from the 
article on ‘‘ Jupiter” in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Century, and another one to 
follow on ‘‘ Solar Myths,”’ he has been chiefly 
occupied with a philosophical work, of which 
about two volumes are already written. 





Mr. Browninc has left his home in the 
Italian hills, where he was 4,495 feet above the 
sea-level, and gone to Venice, where his artist 
son has taken a studio and means to paint. 
Seven hours walk had he and his sister down 
the valley to Port Saint Martin, to avoid 
mule-back joltings. 


WeE hear that Mr. F. T. Palgrave will 
probably offer himself as a candidate for the 
professorship at Oxford, now vacant by the 
death of Principal Shairp. 


Mr. 8S. R. GARDINER will deliver a short 
course of lectures at Oxford during the comin 
term, in connexion with the Oxford school of 
history. 

Messrs. TRUBNER will issue, immediately, 
the first five volumes of the new edition of Mr. 
W. W. Hunter’s Imperial Gazetteer of India, 
i pe before the article ‘‘India.” The 
whole work has been carefully revised, so as to 
include the latest statistics; and large portions 
of it have been entirely rewritten. Though the 
total number of volumes will be inc: from 
9 to 12, yet the price to subscribers has been 
reduced. 


THE next volume in the “‘ English Men of 
Letters” series will be Keats, by Prof. Sidney 
Colvin. 

THE new series of ‘‘ English Statesmen,”’ also 
published by Messrs. Macmillan, will be opened 
by Prof. E. A. Freeman with William the 
Conqueror. 


THE facsimile of the original MS. of Alice in 
Wonderland is not the only book of Lewis 
Carroll that we are to have this Christmas. We 
are also promised a new volume by him, called 
A Tangled Tale. 


WE are glad to hear that the Rev. Alfred 
Ainger intends to add to his series of Lamb’s 
works a volume containing ‘‘ Mrs. Leicester's 
School,” ‘‘The Adventures of Ulysses,” and 
other essays. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLACKETT will publish 
this month a new work entitled The Bronti 
Family, with special reference to Patrick 
Branwell Bronté. The author, Mr. Francis A. 
Leyland, will point out serious errors of fact 
made by former biographers. His view is that 
these misconceptions and the special purposes 
for which the biographers wrote led them 
to do injustice to Branwell, and so to place 
his sisters, to some extent, in a false light, 
for the brother was a great factor in their lives. 
Mr. Leyland makes no attempt to relieve Bran- 
well from faults that really were his, but only 
to show his true character. 


THE same publishers will also issue, towards 
the end of the month, a new novel, in three 
volumes, entitled Thro’ Love and War, by 
Violet Fane. 


MEssrs. GEORGE BELL & Sons will publish 
immediately a uniform edition of the works of 
the late C. 8. Calverley, in four volumes, The 
first volume, containing the literary remains, 
will have a portrait and a memoir by Mr. W. 
J. Sendall, incorporating contributions from 
Dean Butler, Mr. Walter Besant, Prof. Seeley, 
and other contemporaries. 


THE same publishers announce a cheap edition 
of Adelaide Procter’s Poems, in two volumes, 
at one shilling each. 


Mayor WALFoRD, of the Royal Engineers, 
has written a book on Parliamentary Generals of 
the Great Civil War, which will be published by 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall. ; 


WE understand that Lady John Manners has 
a new work in the press entitled A Sequel to 
Rich Men’s Dwellings, which will be published 
by Messrs. William Blackwood & Sons. 
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UnvEn the title of Flying Leaves from East 
and West, Mrs. Emily Pieiffer’s notes of 
American travel appear to-day from the Lead- 
enhall Press. 


Messrs. Sampson Low announce a collection 
of inn’s Miscellanies: Prose and Verse, in 
two volumes, edited by Mr. R. W. Montagu. 


Charcombe Wells is the title of a new two 
volume novel by Miss Merry, announced by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 


THE author oi The North Wall, a story which 
has had a large sale daring the last three months, 
has in preparation a new work to be published 
by Messrs. Wilson & McCormick, of Glasgow. 


WE learn that translations of Prof. Vambéry’s 
work, The Coming Struggle for India, which was 
recently published by Cassell & Co., are about 
to appear in France, Germany, and Sweden. 


Mr. W1LL1amM McDowa tt, author of ‘‘ The 
History of Dumfries,”one of the best of Scotch 
local histories, and of ‘‘The Man of the Woods 
and other Poems,”’ has almost ready for the press 
Chronicles of Lincluden, the abbey whose pic- 
turesque ruins still remain on the bank of the 
Nith in the neighbourhood of Dumfries. Mr. 
McDowall has, by careful research, been able 
to obtain fresh material regarding the abbey, 
which played an important part in old Border 
story. 

LaDy JOHN MANNERS will contribute to Mr. 
William Andrews’s Hull Christmas Annual a 
paper entitled ‘“‘An Afternoon at Southwell 
Minster and Newark.” It will embrace many 
points of general interest. It was at Newark 
that her husband, Lord John Manners, and 
Mr. Gladstone, were elected members of Par- 
liament as Conservatives, and were carried 
round the market-place in triumph. 


Mr. R. G. Mouton, one of the Cambridge 
University Extension lecturers, has put forth a 
most stimulating and original Syllabus of a 
course of twelve lectures—at Leicester, North- 
ampton, and Coventry—on ‘‘ Masterpieces Old 
and New”: (1) the Ballad of ‘Sir Cawline” 
a Masterpiece of Primitive Fiction); (2) the 

tory of Faust, old version, by Marlowe; 
te new version, by Goethe; (6) the Fairy in 
’s ‘Monastery ” (a Masterpiece of Modern 
Fiction); (7) the Story of the Rise of the 
Ancient Drama; (8) the ‘“ Agamemnon” (or 
Ancient Tragedy of the Old School) ; ® “ The 
Clouds” (or Socrates in Burlesque); (10) the 
“ Alcestis” (or Ancient Tragedy of the New 
School) ; (11) Shakspere’s ‘‘ Tempest ” (as a Mas- 
terpiece in Fairy Fiction); (12) Conclusion: On 
the Study of Literature. Moulton issues, 
a8 an accompaniment to his Syllabus, a six- 
penny ‘‘Book of Illustrations,” eighty-two 
pages of close print, containing able analysis 
or “interpretative condensations ” of ‘‘ Faust,” 
the “‘Agamemnon,” the ‘“ Alcestis,” and the 
“Clouds,” passages from Marlowe’s ‘“ Dr. 
Faustus” and Percy’s re-hash of the famous 
old ballad of “Sir Cawline.” These “ Illus- 
trations” will be of extreme value to hearers 
of the lectures; but they need a supplement of 
the genuine “ Sir Cawline,” to enable students 
to see how Bishop Percy sentimentalised and 
patheticated the old ballad, wrongfully killing 
its hero and its heroine, and winding up with 
. “Then, fainting in a deadly swoon, 
And with a deep-fetched sigh 
That burst her gentle heart in twain, 
Fair Christabel did die !”’ 
whereas the healthy old ballad-writer really 
a his tale of the knight and his love with 
‘Then he did m this King’s daughter with 
gold and silver bright, 7 ° 

& 15 sonnes this Lady beere to Sir Cawline the 

_ Knight! 


Surely @ more sensible and satisfactory con- 
clusion, 





THE following appointments have been made 
at the Owens College, Manchester: to the 
Professorship of Greek, Mr. John Strachan, 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge ; to the Pro- 
fessorship of Mathematics, Mr. Horace Lamb, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Professor of Mathematics in the University of 
Adelaide; to the Professorship of Anatomy, 
Mr. Alfred H. Young; to the Pustesnsathip of 
Obstetrics, Mr. C. J. Cullingworth; to the 
Lectureship in French, Mr. Victor Kistner, late 
Professor of French in Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 


THE new publishing firm of Messrs. Ticknor, 
of Boston, have in the press Songs and Ballads 
of the Old Plantations, by Uncle Remus (Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris). 


THE latest additions to the Tauchnitz collec- 
tion of British authors are Mrs. Forrester’s 
Corisande, Mrs. Jackson’s Ramona, and the 
Letters of the Princess Alice. 


M. PELIcIER, archivist of Chalons-sur-Marne, 
is just completing a work on the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and the effect of that 
measure in Champagne. M. Soulié, librarian 
at Pau, is preparing a similar work relating to 
Béarn. 


THE two last numbers of the Revue Politique 
et Littéraire contain a long article by M. Gaidoz, 
on ‘‘ British India,” inspired by Prof. Seeley’s 
Expansion of England, and Sir A. Lyall’s 
volume of essays, both of which have recently 
been translated into French. In discussing the 
problems of the future, M. Gaidoz quotes 
largely from Mr. J. 8. Cotton’s work on India 
in the ‘‘ English Citizen” series; but he does 
not seem inclined to adopt the conclusions there 
adumbrated. 


THE Berlin weekly Echo offers a prize for the 
best translation into German of Lord Tenny- 
son’s recent epithalamium. 


Corrections.—In the review of Hodgkin’s 
Italy and her Invaders, in the ACADEMY of last 
week, p. 195, col. 1, line 23 from bottom, for 
‘* marrying” read “‘ avenging.” In the speci- 
mens of the Pope’s Latin verses, p. 203, col. 1, 
for ‘‘ludibriae” read ‘‘ludibria,” and for 
** violentes ”’ read ‘‘ volentes.” 








MESSRS. SONNENSCHEIN & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


IN science: A Treatise on Animal Biology, by 
Prof. Adam Sedgwick, illustrated; Practical 
Botany, by Prof. Hillhouse, based upon the 
work of Prof. Strasburger, largely illustrated ; 
a translation of Profs. Naegeli and Schwen- 
dener’s The Microscope in Theory and Practice, 
with several hundred woodcuts; an Alpine 
Flora: a Pocket Handbook for Botanists and 
Travellers, by Mr. A. W. Bennett; an illustra- 
ted Handbook of Mosses, by Mr. J. E. Bagnall ; 
a Star Atlas, by the Rev. T. H. Espin; further 
parts of Mr. Howard Hinton’s Scientific 
Romances ; a partly re-written edition of Profs. 
Prantl and Vines’ Textbook of Botany. 

In art: A History of English Caricaturists and 
Graphic Humourists of the Nineteenth Century, 
by Mr. Graham Everitt, illustrated by a large 
number of reproductions on wood of scarce 
caricatures, broadsides, book-illustrations, &c. ; 
A Short History of Art, by Mr. Francis C. 
Turner, illustrated by — of some of the 
most famous paintings and sculptures ; a second 
and cheaper edition of Kaulbach’s Reynard the 
Fox. 

In fiction: A new novel by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; The Silver Dial, by Miss Mary C. 
Rowsell; Glamour, by Wanderer; Weaver 
Stephen, by Dr. Joseph Parker; Jobson’s 
Enemies, by Mr. Edward Jenkins; Cradle and 





Spade, by Mr. Wm. Sime; Merevale, by Mrs. 
John Bradshaw; Measure for Measure, by Mr. 
John Douglas ; The Coastguard’s Secret, by Mr. 
Robert 8. Hichens; The Leaven of Malice, by 
Mrs. Hamilton Cleave ; History of a Walking 
Stick, in Ten Notches, by a new writer; a one- 
volume edition of Royal Favour, the second 
novel of Miss Opzoomer (Miss Wallis) ; a fourth 
edition of In T'roubled Times; An Unsocial 
Socialist, by Mr. G. Bernard Shaw. 

In travel: Wild Life in Canara, by Mr. 
Gordon 8. Forbes; Indian and Afghan Sport 
and Adventure, in four volumes, by Col. Julius 
Barras; From Paris to Pekin over Siberian 
Snows, an account of the Asiatic wanderings of 
M. Meignan, by Mr. William Conn; a third 
edition of Mr. Charles Marvin’s Reconnoitring 
Central Asia. 

In religious literature: Nature, Man and 
God, a contribution to current scientific teach- 
ing, by the Rev. J. M. Wilson; Christ for 
To-day, a collection of twenty sermons by 
preachers of the Anglican and American Epis- 
copal Church ; My Man and I: or, the Modern 
Nehemiah, by the Rev. F. A. Adams; Pulpit 
Sparks, being sermons by Fuller, hitherto un- 
published, edited by the Rev. J. M. Fuller; 
The Saints of the Prayer Book, by Miss C. A. 
Jones, with a preface by the Rev. Dr. Little- 
dale; a new devotional book, by the Rev. T. 
Birkett Dover; The Ministry of Flowers, by the 
Rev. Hilderic Friend ; Voiceless Teachers, a com- 
panion volume to the above, by Miss Katherine 
Keene; A Reply to Drummond, by Dr. Samuel 
Cockburn; a popular edition of the Rev. J. 
Inches Hillocks’ Hard Battles for Life and Use- 
fulness; a new edition, with notes, of Wilber- 
force’s Practical View of Christianity ; Thoughts 
on Life, from Modern Writers, by Miss Sarah 8. 
Copeman. 

Forthcoming volumes of the ‘‘ Imperial 
Parliament Series”: England and Russia in the 
East, by W. E. Baxter; Women Suffrage, by 
Mr. W. Woodall and Mrs. Ashton Dilke; Local 
Option, by Messrs. W. 8. Caine, W. Hoyle, and 
the Rev. Dr. Dawson Burns; Leasehold En- 
franchisement, by Messrs. H. Broadhurst and 
R. T. Reid; Disestablishment, by Messrs. H. 
Richard and J. Carvell Williams ; Reform in the 
House of Lords, by Mr. James Bryce ; Reform of 
Londen Government, and of City Guilds, by Mr. 
G. F. B. Firth. 

In philology: A History of the German Lan- 
guage, by Profs. Strong and Kuno Meyer; The 
Wanderings of Plants and Animals, an adapta- 
tion from the German work of Prof. Victor 
Hehn, by Mr. James Stallybrass, tracing 
(chiefly by means of etymology) the history and 
the migration of European plants and animals 
from their home in Asia; a new Latin Grammar, 
by Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein. 

In mythology and folklore: Moon Lore, by 
the Rev. T. Harley, a volume dealing with the 
moon in its mythological and traditional as- 
pects; Indian Fables, translated by Mr. P. V. 
Ramaswami Raju; a third edition of the Rev. 
Hilderic Friend’s F'lower-Lore ; fourth edition 
of Asgard and the Gods, and a third edition of 
Epics and Romances of the Middle Ages, both by 
Dr. Wagner and Mr. Anson; a second edition 
of Mr. McCall Theall’s Kafir Folklore. 

In miscellaneous literature: 7'he Best Books : 
a classified bibliography of the best current 
literature, giving prices, sizes, publishers’ 
names, and dates of first and current editions; 
The Percy Reliques, 3 vols., edited by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley ; Horticultural Buildings: an LIllus- 
trated Handbook, by Mr. F. A. Fawkes; 
Mountain Monarchs, a poem, by Miss Cornelia 
Wallace; A Short History of Russia, by the 
Rev. W. H. Little. 

In educational literature: Over-Presswre and 
Elementary Education, by Mr. Sidney Buxton ; 
The First Three Years of Childhood, by Bernard 
Perez, with an introduction by Mr. James 
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Sully ; History of the Reign of George IT., by the 
author of “History of the Reign of George 
ITI.” ; several of Shakspere’s Plays, annotated 
and analysed ; V'he Royal Relief Atlas, by Mr. G. 
Phillips Bevan, new edition; The Elements of 
Plane Geometry, Part I1., completing the first 
six books of Euclid, prepared by the association 
for the improvement of geometrical teaching ; 
A Manual of Plain Needlework and Knitting, 
by Miss W. H. Rooper; Pooley and Carnie’s 
Common-Sense I’rench, Parts III. and following, 
and wall sheets to Part I.; Sonnenschein’s 
Special Merit Readers, Standards I.-IV. 

In the young collector’s series: Seaweeds, 
Shells, and Fossils, by Mr. Peter Gray and Mr. 
B. B. Woodward; British Butterflies, Moths, 
and Beetles, by Mr. W. F. Kirby; Mosses, 
Lichens, and I'ungi, by Mr. Peter Gray and Mr. 
E. M. Holmes; Lnglish Coins and Tokens, by 
Mr. Llewellyn Jewitt, with a chapter on Greek 
coins by Mr. Barclay V. Head. 

In gift and juvenile books: Twelve Old 
Friends, a new version of Aesop, by Mrs. 
Georgiana M. Craik, with illustrations by 
Gustave Doré; Girlhood of Remarkable Women, 
by Mr. W. H. Davenport Adams ; Battle Stories 
JSrom English and European History, by the 
same ; A Book of Heroes, by Mr. H. G. Hew- 
lett; Wild Flowers of the Month, by Mr. Leigh 
Page; Nanette’s Diary: a Story of Puritan 
Times, by Miss Anna J. Buckland; Suzan de 
VOrme: a Tale of France in Huguenot Times ; 
The Domestic Circle, by the Rev. Dr. John 
Thompson. 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Messrs. TRUBNER’s literary announcements 
include: A IHistory of Music, in three volumes, 
by Mr. J. F. Rowbotham ; Milton and Vondel, 
by the Rev. George Edmundson, the object of 
which is to show that Milton was largely 
indebted, in the composition of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” ‘‘ Paradise Regained,” and ‘ Samson 
Agonistes,” to the several poems on correspond- 
ing subjects of his Dutch contemporary, Loost 
van den Vondel; Humanities, by Mr. Thomas 
Sinclair, being a miscellaneous collection of 
essays dealing for the most part with Latin 
language and literature ; an English copyright 
edition of Where the Battle was Fought, by the 
Tennessee lady who writes under the name of 
Charles Egbert Craddock; Master Thaddeus ; 
or, The Last Foray in Lithuania, translated 
from the Polish poet Adam Mickiewicz by 
Maude A. Biggs; By Solent and Danube: 
Poems and Ballads, by W. Wilsey Martin ; 
Phantasms of the Living, in two volumes, by 
Messrs. E. Gurney, F. W. H. Myers, and F. 
Podmore ; Christianity before Christ ; or, Proto- 
types of our Faith and Culture, by Mr. 
Charles J. Stone; General Principles of the 
Structure of Language, by the Very Rev. James 
Byrne; The faces of Britain, by Dr. John 
Beddoe; and a new edition of Mr. Thomas 
Wright’s The Celt, the Roman, and the Saxon, 


Messrs. SAMpson Low’s forthcoming books 
of travel include North Borneo, by the late 
Frank Hatton, with a biographical sketch by 
his father, and a preface by Sir Walter Med- 
hurst, illustrated from photographs and 
original drawings; New Guinea: an account of 
the establishment of the British Protectorate, 
by Mr. Charles Lyne, of the Sydney Morning 
Herald: The Purple Land that England Lust : 
Travels and Adventures in the Banda Oriental, 
by Mr. W. H. Hudson; Light Months on the 
Gran Chaco of the Argentine Republic; The 
Highlands of Cantabria, or, Three Days from 
England, by Mars Ross and H. 8. Cooper; 
and a second edition of Mr. H. O. Forbes’s 
Naturalist’s Wanderings in the Eastern Archi- 
pelago. 

Messrs. MACMILLAN’Ss theological announce- 
ments include a collection of addresses by the 





Archbishop of Canterbury; a volume of 
sermons by the Dean of St. Paul’s, entitled The 
Discipline of the Christian Character; and Arch- 
deacon Farrar’s Bampton Lectures for this year 
on ‘‘The History of Interpretation.” 

From Mr. T. Fisher Unwin’s list of forth- 
coming new books and new editions we make 
the following selection: Among new books— 
Representative British Orations, with introduc- 
tion and explanatory notes, by Mr. C. K. 
Adams, published in three volumes uniform 
with Representative American Orations. The 
arrangement is in the main historical, the first 
volume including names from Sir John Eliot 
to Burke, the second from Pitt to Erskine, the 
third from Canning to Gladstone. The Three 
Reforms of Parliament, 1830 to 1885, by Mr. 
W. Heaton; Introductory Studies in Greek Art, 
delivered in the British Museum by Miss Jane 
E. Harrison, with a map and ten illustrations ; 
Poets in the Garden, by Miss May Crommelin, 
with eight chromolithographs, being an attempt 
to bring together, in an alphabetical arrange- 
ment, the best known passages in which 
English poets have discoursed o* flowers; The 
Last Meeting, a story by the American author, 
Mr. Brander Matthews; When I was a Child; 
or, Left Behind, a book for children, by Mdme. 
Villari; How to be Happy though Married; A 
Roll of Golden Thoughts for the Year; or, 
Permanent Diary of Wise Sayings from the 
Best Writers of All Times and Climes, to be 
issued both as an oblong placard and in book 
form. Among new editions—a boy’s edition of 
Vambéry’s Life and Adventures, with portrait 
and seventeen illustrations, and a new intro- 
ductory chapter dedicated to the boys of 
England; a cheap edition of Vernon Lee’s 
Euphorion, in one volume; popular editions of 
Miss Helen Zimmern’s Heroic Tales from 
Firdusi, and of Mdme. Kroeker’s Fairy Tales 


from Brentano; a second edition of The New 


Godiva. 

Messrs. BEMROSE AND Sons have the follow- 
ing works in preparation: The Art of the old 
English Potter, by L. M. Solon, Second Edition, 
revised, with an appendix on foreign imitations 
of English earthenware, and new illustrations 
by the author; Th2 Successful Merchant, 
author’s uniform edition, by William Arthur ; 
The Looking Glass: a True History of the 
Early Years of an Artist, by Theophilus Mar- 
cliffe, a facsimile reprint of the —— edition, 
with an appendix, by F. G. Stephens; Enter- 
tainments for Bazaars, Fancy Fairs, and Home 
Circles: how to prepare and arrange them at 
small cost, by Charles Harrison, with numerous 
illustrations; The Life and Works of Joseph 
Wright, A.R.A., commonly called ‘‘ Wright of 
Derby,” by William Bemrose, illustrated with 
two etchings by F. Seymour Haden, and four 
photo-intaglio plates and woodcuts; Agnosticism 
and Mr. Herbert Spencer ; being the second part 
of ‘‘Religion without God and God without 
Religion,” by William Arthur; The Ofjcial 
Report of the Church Congress, 1885, edited by 
the Rev. C. Dunkley ; Bemrose’s New Code 
Drawing Charts: a Series of Twelve Charts, 
a substitute for the blackboard ; Bemrose’s New 
Code Drawing Cards, expressly arranged for 
class subjects, forming a complete course of 
elementary drawing for Standards I., II., and 
III.; and Everyday Work in the Household, 
new edition, by Catherine Moss. Also the 
annual volumes of the following magazines: 
The Ladies’ Treasury, The Net Cast in many 
Waters, Christian Progress, and The Church 
Evangelist. 








OBITUARY. 
CORNELIUS WALFORD. 


A VERY wide circle of friends will regret the 
death, at Belsize Park Gardens, South Hamp- 
stead, on September 28, of Mr. Cornelius 





Walford, a man of unwearied activity, chiefly 
shown in the patient accumulation of vast 
masses of statistics. He was the eldest son of 
Mr. Cornelius Walford, of Witham, in Essex; 
and in that little town his early years were 
passed in the routine of a solicitor’s office, 
where his energies were displayed in the 
management of many local estates and in the 
formation of many local societies. After 
serving a more lengthened apprenticeship in 
this way than is ordinarily adopted he was 
called to the bar of the Middle Temple in 
Michaelmas term 1860, and, so long as his 
health remained unimpaired, was largely em- 
ployed as legal adviser on insurance questions, 
Insurance was the subject which he made his 
own, and with which his name will long be 
intimately connected both in this country and 
across the Atlantic. The Jnswrance Cyclopaedia, 
of which a fragment only is finished, but still 
a fragment beyond the size of most completed 
works, is one of those undertakings which it is 
given to few men to commence, and to fewer 
still to carry to a successful issue. Enormous 
quantities of information are embodied in its 
pages ; and many fragments, such as the history 
of fairs or famines, formed the substance of 
— publications. Statistics and statistic 
collecting were Mr. Walford’s daily delights, his 
constant companions. He was the member of 
a large number of societies, and among them 
were the Statistical Society, where he constantly 
attended, and the Library Association, before 
which body he read several papers. One of 
these set out the details of his plan for com- 
piling a history of all the periodicals published 
in the United Kingdom. For many months 
a literary student was engaged at the British 
Museum, under Mr. Walford’s guidance, in 
collecting notes on this almost inexhaustible 
branch of literature, and considerable informa- 
tion must have been brought together; but 
owing to the absence of the guiding spirit 
which directed the scheme all the accumulated 
facts will probably perish, and another entry 
will be added to the long list of promisin 
undertakings which have been left unfinishe 
through the death of the projector. Mr. 
Walford has left many friends, and his presence 
will long be missed at the literary societies 
which he attended. His massive frame seemed 
to promise him a long life, but a year or two 
ago his acquaintances heard with regret that 
his health had given way, and the end has now 
come, 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
KENTCHURCH BIRDS. 


Tyres here in many a bird the scholar sees 
Of moods and fancies. Thus the martin sips 
From Monnow's stream, and so he briefly dips 
Within some books. Like yellow-banded bees 
The finches fluttcr round their fav’rite trees— 
Some books he reads in oft-recurring trips ; 
Hark! ’tis the hickwall’s laugh! With scorn- 
ful lips, 
Turned critic now, he flatly disagrees. 
E’en more do other birds enthrall the hearts 
Of poet-lovers ; where the river parts 
The dreamy herons on large pinions come ; 
a night-jar drones; flame-like the halcyon 
arts ; 
Then cushats murm’ring ’neath their leafy dome 
Lure vagrant fancy back to peace and home. 
M. G. WATKINS. 
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Giny, A. Les Etablissements de Rouen: études sur 
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: Vieweg. 
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Voss. 50M. 
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PHYSICAL SCIENCE. 


-Port, A. Biologische Fragmente. Beitriige 
— | ace der Pflanzen. Kassel: 
isc. . 5 

ae. % ‘A. De Pégalité des races humaines (anthro- 
pologie positive). Paris: Cotillon. 12 fr. 

GELMAIER. Untersuchungen ttb. die Mesphelogio d. 

Saas Leipzig : Engelmann. 
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NKOLY, N. v. Beobachtungen angestellt am astro- 
- physikalischen Observatorium in OGylla. 7. Bd. 
1884. Halle: Schmidt. 10M. 
Starr, 0. Die botanischen Ergebnisse der Polak’schen 
tion nach Persien im J. 1882, Plantae col- 
lectae a J. E. Polak et Th. Pichler. 1.Thl. Wien: 
srsuna H Usb. den Flug der Vogel. Ein Beitrag 
TRASSE 5 eb. den Flug ogel. 
zur Erkenntniss der mechan. u. Bhhoge Probleme 


der activen Locomotion. Jena: Fischer. 7 M. 
WetTsTEIN, A. Geologie v. Zirich u. Umgebung. 
Zirich : W . 4M, 


PHILOLOGY. 
Smmpz, J. Syntaktische Higentiimlichkeiten der Um- 
eache weniger bildeter Pariser, beo- 
tet in Sctnes populaires v. Henri Monnier, 
Berlin: Mayer & Miiller. 1 M. 60 Pi. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘(THE ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS.” 
Am Hof, Davos Platz, Switzerland : 
Sept. 27, 1885. 


There is an outcry in some quarters against 
Captain Burton’s translation of the Arabian 
Nights. Only one volume of that work has 
reached me, and I have not as yet read the 
whole of it. Of the translator’s notes I will 
not speak, the present sample being clearly 
insufficient to judge by; but I wish to record a 
— against the hypocrisy which condemns 

is text. When we invite our youth to read an 
unexpurgated Bible (in Hebrew and Greek, or 
in the authorised version), an unexpurgated 
Aristophanes, an unexpurgated Juvenal, an 
unexpurgated Boccaccio, an unexpurgated 
Rabelais, an unexpurgated collection of Eliza- 
bethan dramatists, including Shakspere, and 
an unexpurgated Plato (in Greek or in Prof. 
Jowett’s English version), it is surely incon- 
sistent to exclude the unexpurgated Arabian 
Nights, whether in the original or in any 
English version, from the studies of a nation 
who rule India and administer Egypt. 

The qualities of Capt. Burton’s translation 
are similar to those of his previous literary 
works, and the defects of those qualities are also 
similar, Commanding a vast and miscellaneous 
vocabulary, he takes such pleasure in the use of 
it that sometimes he transgresses the unwritten 
laws of artistic harmony. From the point of 
view of language, I hold that he is too eager to 
seize the mot propre of his author, and to render 
that by any equivalent which comes to hand 
from field or fallow, waste or warren, hill or 

agerow, in our vernacular. Therefore, as I 
think, we find some coarse passages of the 
Arabian Nights rendered with unnecessary 
crudity, and some poetic passages marred by 
archaisms or provincialisms. But I am at a loss 
to perceive how Burton’s method of translation 
should be less applicable to the Arabian Nights 
than to the Lusiad. So far asI can judge, it 
is better suited to the naiveté combined with 
Stylistic subtlety of the former than to the 
smooth humanistic elegances of the latter. 





This, however, is a minor point. The real 
question is whether a word-for-word version 
of the Arabian Nights, executed with peculiar 
literary vigour, exact scholarship, and rare 
insight into Oriental modes of thought and 
feeling, can under any shadow of pretence be 
classed with ‘‘the garbage of the brothels.” 
In the lack of lucidity, which is supposed to 
distinguish English folk, our middle-class 
censores morum strain at the gnat of a privately 
circulated translation of an Arabic classic, while 
they daily swallow the camel of higher educa- 
tion based upon minute study of Greek and 
Latin literature. When English versions of 
Theocritus and Ovid, of Plato’s Phaedrus and 
the Ecclesiazusae, now within the reach of every 
schoolboy, have been suppressed, then and not 
till then can a ‘‘ plain and literal” rendering of 
the Arabian Nights be denied with any colour 
of consistency to adult readers. I am far from 
saying that there are not valid reasons for thus 
dealing with Hellenic and Graeco-Roman and 
Oriental literature in its totality. But let 
folk reckon what Anglo-Saxon Puritanism 
logically involves. If they desire an Anglo- 
Saxon Index Librorum Prohibitorum, let them 
equitably and consistently apply their principles 
of inquisitorial scrutiny to every branch of 
human culture. 

JOHN ADDINGTON SyMmonDs. 








CLOVESHO. 
London: Sept. 23, 1885. 

The mention in the AcADEMy of last week 
of the ‘Discovery of a Saxon Church at 
Deerhurst”’ recalls my attention to the ancient 
site called ‘‘Clovesho,” which is still un- 
identified. I do not propose to go into this 
intricate subject at any length, but just to 
summarise the chief points. The chief compli- 
cation arises from the mention of ‘ West- 
minster.” Why are two Hundreds of Glou- 
cestershire called by this name? There appear 
to have been councils held at Clovesho in 742, 
747, 803, 804, 824, 825; all in connection with 
Mercia. This latter intrusive monarchy in- 
cluded many of the surviving Celtic dynasties 
who clung to the pre-Augustine forms of 
Christianity, and the contemporary Archbishops 
of Canterbury suffered from their aggression. 
Feeling resistance to be hopeless, they sought 
to conciliate ; hence these councils. The name 
varies, as Clofeshoo, Clofesho, Clofeshoas, 
Clofeshos, Clofeshoum, Clofeshoh, Clobesham ; 
the earliest form of 742 is simply “‘ apud 
Clouesho,” but ever after the identification is 
‘‘in a cloud”; it becomes ‘“‘loco qui dicitur 
Clofeshoas,” ‘‘loco celeberimo qui nuncupatur 
Clofeshoas,” ‘‘ locum qui nominatur Clouesho,”’ 
‘loco celebri qui vocatur Clofeshoas,” ‘in 
celebri loco qui vocatur Clofeshoas,” ‘‘ on there 
meran stowe the mon hateth Clofeshoas,” 
‘* quae nominatur aet Clofeshoum.” No scribe 
is able to fix it exactly, all follow some pre- 
ceding formula. 

The subject opens, in 673, with the statement 
of Beda (Ecc. Hist., Book IV., chap. v.), 
that, at Archbishop Theodore’s synod, held on 
September 24 of that year, at Hertford, the 
seventh clause agreed to appointed an annual 
synod to be held henceforth at the place called 
Clofeshoch; but we have no account of any actual 
meeting there till 742, as above. The Anylo- 
Saxon Chronicle, anno 742, records, ‘‘ This 
year a great synod was held at Cloveshou, and 
there was Ethelbald, King of the Mercians, 
and Archbishop Cuthbert,” &c. Then we have 
sundry cartularies, and opinion varies as to the 
real locality ; one distinguished authority writes 
**Clovesho, a now forgotten place in the Mer- 
cian Kingdom, probably near London!” Mr. 
Kemble writes, ‘‘Clovesho is not fully defined 
as to locality’’; elsewhere he suggests, ‘‘ per- 
haps near Tewkesbury in the Hundred of 
Westminster, co. Gloucester.” Others propose 


“near Abingdon,” probably thinking of 
Sinodun Hill or Wittenham Clump; others 
refer to Cliff at Hoo, near Rochester, in Kent. 
One enthusiastic writer, in a paper called 
‘London Episodes,” and printed in the Anti- 
quary (I have no name or reference), seeks to 
a" Clovesho with the city of Westminster 
itself. 

Among topographical names that crop up in 
the documents printed by Kemble we find 
Beccanforda, Celtanhomme, Deerhurst, as 
above (I modernise the spellings), Todenham, 
Coaley, Bromsgrove, Feckenham, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Stoke, Berkeley, Westbury, Bishop- 
stoke, ‘‘ 43 manentium at Westmynster.” These 
are for the most part Gloucestershire names ; 
but the difficulty is, when and why were two 
Hundreds of this county named Westminster ? 
Was there any local cathedral so named ? 

Deerhurst, where this late Saxon chapel crops 
up, is partly in Tewkesbury Hundred, partly 
in Lower Westminster Hundred. Taken there- 
with, the mention of Cheltenham leads me to 
identify the seat of the Clovesho councils at 
Bishops Cleeve, the Stoke being Stoke-Orchard 
in that parish. 

The first mention of Clovesho is in 673, and 
the only foundation I can trace so early is 
Lichfield, in 656, but Repton should be earlier ; 
the present dedication is to St. Wistan; can his 
name, later on, have led to the manufacture of 
a Wistaminster? I feel certain that the site of 
Clovesho was in Gloucestershire, for the 
Merccians were masters of the situation, and 
any conciliatory attempts must consult their 
convenience ; so I propose to identify Clovesho 
with Bishops Cleeve, which is a hundred and a 

arish in itself, intermediary between the two 

ivided Westminster hundreds. Cleeve or Cliff 
is Clove, Clof, by general consent; and the 
terminal ho or how is a hill. Here the site helps 
us, for is not Cleeve Cloud a towering height, 
with an old Saxon camp on its summit? The 
Mercian monarch would be safe in his earth- 
works, the bishops finding ample accommoda- 
tion in the numerous hamlets of Bishops Cleeve 
parish. The difficulty as to Westminster awaits 
solution. A. HALL. 
THE TEXT OF THE ANCIENT LAWS OF IRELAND. 

The Warden’s House, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital : 

Sept. 29, 1885. 

It may be doubted whether any editio princeps 
of a text can be found which is free from errors ; 
and anyone who has examined the original 
MSS. from which the transcript of the ancient 
laws of Ireland was made, must, I think, feel 
that the printed text and translation are a 
labour deserving admiration and gratitude, 
which, in spite of faults, will yet be of material 
assistance to the scholars who may prepare 
later editions. 

That a new edition of the volumes already 
published is needed is demonstrated by the 
examples given by Mr. Stokes. The proportion 
of mistakes is perhaps less in the earlier part of 
the work, but it is easy to find them even there. 
In the second line of the text (i. 2) the preposi- 
tion i is omitted before samradh, which is of 
importance to the sense. The MS. reads ‘‘ Loce 
don laidse Teamuir ocus loc do seanchus hi i sam- 
radh ocus i fogmur,” ** The place of this poem 
Tara, and the place of the Seanchus it (i.e., 
Tara) in summer and in autumn.” In the same 
line the next noun is erroneously transcribed, 
and in 1. 6 the possessive pronoun a before 
tesaidecht, which the context leads one to expect, 
is omitted in the printed text, but present in the 
MS. In 1. 105 of the large print (p. 10) the 
printed text reads as a verse, 

6 Cach mac ina cinaid,”’ 


and translates mac ‘‘man”; but in the MS, 
there is only 











| ** Cach ina cinaid.”’ 
The a of ina is rather near the c of cinaid, so 
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that on a hasty glance it looks like mac; hence, 
no doubt, the error. 

It was in 1783 that Burke first suggested 
the publication of a text and translation of 
these ancient laws, and an interval of eighty- 
two years elapsed before the first volume of the 

resent text appeared. It is in the hope of 

elping to prevent so long a delay before the 
publication of an edition in accordance with the 
requirements of modern scholarship, such as 
that now proposed by Mr. Stokes, that I have 
ventured to add anything to the conclusive 
proofs he has given in his letter of the need for 
such a new edition. NorMAan Moore. 








GERMAN TRANSLATIONS OF THE BIBLE BEFORE 
LUTHER. 
Glasgow : Sept. 28, 1885. 

In Prof. Pearson’s article on the above sub- 

ject there are two or three obiter dicta regarding 
matters of fact which I think open to remark. 
He says : 
** Die Sprache [of the pre-Lutheran versions] ist 
unbeholfen schwerfillig und weder genau im Sinn 
noch treffend im Ausdruck’ (so Goedeke!). This 
was met by the proof that their language was a 
perfect mine of folk-expression, homely and true ; 
nay, further, it was shown that Luther, so far 
from translating from the original Greek, had, in 
the New Testament, to a great extent merely 
modernised the old German Vulgate. The Sep- 
tember Bible'[New Testament /] was only a natural 
growth out of the version of the Codex Teplensis 
of the fourteenth century.”’ 

Respectable German Protestant theologians 
are not satisfied with the proof referred to by 
Prof. Pearson of the excellence of the current 
pre-Lutheran German version; nor are the 
statements contained in Prof. Pearson’s sen- 
tences which follow the quotation from Goedeke 
held by German Protestant theologians to have 
been proved. Dr. Riehm, for example, a 
a theological professor at Halle, and a member 
of the committee that has just revised Luther’s 
version, in a pamphlet issued last year, virtually 
repeats Goedeke’s statement, and he supports 
his opinion by examples. He admits, however, 
that the version of the Codex Teplensis is, in 
particular points, superior to Luther’s; more- 
over, that it is quite as good as the translations 
into German of the other classical authors 
made at the same time, although, in his 
opinion, that is clearly not saying much. If, 
therefore, Luther had done no more than 
modernise the version of the Codex Teplensis 
into the vernacular of his own day, he would 
surely have merited the praise of having done 
a piece of good and laborious work. But was 
‘the September New Testament” only a 
natural growth out of the version of the 
Codex Teplensis? It is certain that Luther’s 
contemporary opponents did not think so. 
They thought Luther’s version a new book, 
and it was charged against him that he 
had abandoned the approved old text of the 
Christian Church.” Emser claimed to have 
discovered in Luther’s translation no fewer 
than 1,400 ‘‘ heretical errors and lies,’’ besides 
1,000 places in which Luther had erred in his 
renderings of the tenses (Herzog’s Encyclopiidie, 
new edition, article “ Emser”), Then, why 
should Luther not have translated from the 
Greek? He undoubtedly knew that language. 
He seems to have been late in giving it serious 
attention, and probably he did not do so till 
after he took the doctorate in theology in 1512. 
Still, his translation of the New Testament 
was not begun till nine years after that date ; 
and, whatever text he employed in lecturing 
to his students on the New Testament at 
Wittenberg previous to the year 1516, he had 
that year put at his disposal Erasmus’s (the first 
published) edition of the Greek New Testament, 
and even in 1519 the much improved text of 





Erasmus’s second edition. No doubt he would 
also utilise the Vulgate in the work of transla- 
tion; but the majority of Emser’s ‘errors and 
lies,” while deviations from the Vulgate, are 
known to be correct translations of the original 
text (Riehm, Luther als Bibeliibersetzer, p. 9). 
Riehm, therefore, and the writer of the very 
elaborate article ‘‘Deutsche Bibeliibersetz- 
ungen ” in Herzog’s Encyclopiiedie, seem to have 
good ground for their statements that Luther 
translated from the original Greek. 

Further, Luther left Wartburg for Witten- 
berg on March 7, 1522, with his translation 
finished. It was not published till the end of 
September in the same year; and in the interval 
between March and September it is a well- 
known fact that Luther and Melanchthon went 
over the work together critically. Melanch- 
thon was the professor of Greek at Wittenberg, 
and, in the opinion of Reuchlin, the best 
Grecian of his time next to Erasmus, so 
that there is great probability that the 
results of the very best Greek scholarship of 
the day were to be found in Luther’s New 
Testament. As to “the great Luther not 
owing any assistance to the work of some 
laborious German monk,” it is well known 
that Luther was glad of assistance from any 
quarter—from friend or foe—that would enable 
him to improve his translation, and it is also a 
fact that in his later editions he aceepted some 
of the suggested corrections of his critic and 
opponent Emser. Further, Prof. Riehm admits 
the Codex Teplensis to be the work of Matthias 
(Martin ?) von Beheim, a monk of Halle; so 
that whatever assistance in his work Luther 
can be shown to have derived from the version 
of this Codex, Prof. Riehm will be quite willing 
to allow he has derived from the work of a 
‘laborious German monk.” 

Joun HUTCHISON. 








‘THE TOWER OF GLASS.” 
London, Sept. 28, 1835. 

The mythology of the Tower of Glass is, no 
doubt, a shadowy subject. But is not the ice, 
which Mr. Hall offers us as a substitute for the 
original material of the tower, somewhat less 
solid and more readily dissolved? His view 
cannot, I think, be accepted, for this reason. 
The adventurous voyagers who first came into 
contact with icebergs must have been inhabi- 
tants of a climate sufficiently northern to have 
made them perfectly familiar with ice, and 
therefore incapable of mistaking it for any other 
substance. 

Mr. Hall’s expressions—‘“‘ chill communicated 
to the sailors’ and others—seem to show that he 
relies on certain details of the poem to support 
his theory; but these, I need hardly observe, 
do not belong to the legend except in its most 
recent form. OrMOND HosBan. 








MACKLIN’S ‘‘ LOVE A LA MODE.” 

Felsted : Sept, 22, 1885. 
Mr. Gosse, in a note to his edition of Gray 
(vol. iii., p. 28), says that Macklin’s farce of 
**Love 4’ la Mode,” acted in 1760, was never 
printed. Has anyone pointed out that this 
farce was published by subscription in 1793, 
together with ‘‘The Man of the World”? The 

play is well worth reprinting. 
J. SARGEAUNT. 








SCIENCE. 

Geology of the Comstock Lode and the Washoe 
District. By George F. Becker. (Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office.) 

AtrHoveH the Comstock lode and the sur- 

rounding country have frequently been studied 

by mining engineers, and even by geological 
explorers, it has been reserved for Mr. Becker, 





as an officer of the Geological Survey of the 
United States, to describe the rocks of this 
region with that fulness of detail which is 
exacted by the requirements of modern 
science. When Baron Ferdinand von Richt- 
hofen, some twenty years ago, drew up his 
famous Report on the Comstock Lode. the 
workings were comparatively shallow, and the 
facilities of observation consequently far in- 
ferior to those offered at the present day. 
Now, indeed, the workings on this lode may 
be reckoned among the very deepest in the 
world; but in those days they had hardly 
reached to one-sixth of their present depth. 
Moreover, the movement of geology has been 
swift during these last twenty years, so that 
much that was written in 1865, especially on 
points of petrology, needs by this time more 
or less modification. It is in the minute 
description of the rocks associated with the 
Comstock ore-deposits that Mr. Becker s0 
markedly outruns his predecessors. 

The petrological researches of Mr. Becker 
and his colleagues seem to have been con- 
ducted on a scale worthy of the great survey 
of the United States, under whose authority 
the present volume is published. Between 
two and three thousand specimens of rock 
were collected; appliances for cutting and 
grinding these specimens were carried into 
the field; sections were cut day after day, 
and altogether about five hundred microscopic 
slides were prepared and examined. Asa 
consequence of this searching study, the 
petrological portion of Mr. Becker’s mono- 
graph is peculiarly important. It occupies 
indeed considerably more than one-fourth of 
the entire volume. In his descriptions of 
the rocks, microscopic notes are, of course, 
rained down upon the reader thick and fast, 
and these notes are illustrated by plates of 
singular fidelity and beauty. As the petrolo- 
gist studies these chromolithographs, he is 
almost cheated into the belief that he has got 
the actual sections between crossed Nicols, 
and is apt to find himself unconsciously 
rotating the book, expecting every moment 
that some change of tint will sweep across 
the field. 

Some of the most valuable microscopic 
work of Mr. Becker has been directed to 
the study of that troublesome rock called 
‘‘propylite.”” Richthofen, who was responsible 
for introducing the term, regarded the rock as 
a volcanic product of tertiary age, closely 
resembling certain dioritic rocks of far higher 
antiquity. Great importance was claimed for 
propylite, on the ground that it enclosed 
some of the largest and most productive 
silver lodes in the world. In Nevada, in 
Mexico, in the Carpathians, and elsewhere, 
the occurrence of propylite seemed in some 
way connected with the birth of the richest 
silver ores. From time to time, however, 
doubt has been cast upon its right to rank as 
an independent species ; and now Mr. Becker, 
after an elaborate study of the subject, gives 
an unqualified denial to its individuality—se 
far, at least, as the propylite of Nevada is 
concerned. He shows that the name has 
been there applied to a diversity of eruptive 
rocks, having but little in common except a 
greenish colour, due to decomposition and 
consequent formation of chloritic minerals. 
But],when a familiar rock suffers such a 
change as this, it hardly needs a new name. 
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It is by no means necessary to re-christen a 
man because his hair has turned grey. The 
term ‘‘ propylite” is therefore doomed to die 
out in America ; nor has it much chance of sur- 
vival in Europe, for certain continental petro- 
logists, after studying the European types, have 
lately called attention to the very insecure 
base on which the species rests. If it hada 
chance of living anywhere, it was in the 
Washoe district ; but now that Mr. Becker’s 
report has been issued, we believe the death- 
knell of propylite has been sounded. 

One of the most curious circumstances con- 
nected with mining on the Comstock lode is 
the unusually elevated temperature which 
prevails in the deep workings. A few years 
ago Prof. Church, of Ohio, startled geologists 
by boldly suggesting that this heat is due to 
the decomposition of felspar in the neighbour- 
ing rocks. These rocks are rich in fel- 
spar, which according to this authority, 
degenerates into kaolin or china-clay, and the 
process of ‘‘ kaolinisation ” is assumed to be a 
sufficient source of heat. But no sooner had 
these views been enunciated by Prof. Church 
than they were controverted in this country 
by Mr. J. A. Phillips, who showed the utter 
inadequacy of chemical action—be it the 
oxidation of pyrites or the kaolinisation of 
felspar—to account for the thermal phen- 
omena in question. In order to examine the 
subject with quantitative exactitude, Dr. 
Barus, the physicist attached to the U.S. 
Geological Survey, has carried out an 
elaborate series of experiments on the altera- 
tion of felspar, the details of which are pub- 
lished in this report. These experiments have 
led Mr. Becker to reject the kaolin hypothesis ; 
and, striking in with the views of Mr. Phillips, 
he regards the thermal waters as represent- 
ing a legacy of former vulcanicity—the 
lingering relics of solfataric action. 

Another physical investigation entrusted to 
Dr. Barus related to the electric phenomena 
of the Comstock lode. Experiments made 
many years ago in this country by Mr. R. W. 
Fox and Mr. Robert Hunt, and subsequently 
in Germany by Reich and Von Strombeck, 
led to some interesting results, which deserved 
to be followed up. It was well, therefore, 
that Dr. Barus should undertake an electrical 
survey of some of the ore-bearing ground in 
Nevada. But he appears to have laboured 
under serious disadvantages; and, though 
electrical currents were detected, the results 
were not of such a character as to add largely 
to our knowledge of the subject. It has been 
supposed that, by the careful study of the 
electric activity of ore-deposits, the prospector 
might obtain a new guide to their discovery 
in unknown districts ; but we fancy from Dr. 
Barus’s researches that we are not likely just 
yet to invent anything like an electric 
divining rod. 

_ In discussing how the gold and silver got 
into the Comstock lode, Mr. Becker inclines 
towards Prof. Sandberger’s views, according 
to which the metallic minerals of such veins 
are derived from the surrounding rocks. It 
has been shown that mica, augite, and other 
common rock-forming silicates, contain minute 
quantities of the heavy metals, and hence Mr. 
Becker was led to search for gold and silver 
in the rocks of the Comstock country. These 
rocks are mainly diabase and diorite, and by 
careful analysis the precious metals were 





detected in both, but notably in the diabase. 


Further investigation showed that, although 
both the augite and the plagiodase of the 
diabase contained these metals, the former was 
richer than the latter. After a careful survey 
of the subject, Mr. Becker is led to the con- 
clusion that the silver, and probably the gold, 
of the Comstock lode must have been mainly 
derived by chemical agencies operating for 
untold ages upon the augite of the older 
diabase. The yield of the Comstock lode has 
been so vast that the money markets of the 
world have been seriously disturbed. And 
yet this mass of bullion has probably been 
derived from the common bisilicates in the 
neighbouring rocks! Verily it needs a firm 
faith in the value of accumuiated trifles to 
believe that a mineral like augite, popularly 
called ‘‘ non-metallic,” and reputed to have 
little or no economic value, may nevertheless 
represent a potential mine of gold and silver. 
F. W. Ruprer. 








PHILOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


A Simplified Grammar of the Pali Language. 
By E. Miller. (Triibner.) Dr. Eduard Miiller’s 
Pali Grammar is the first attempt of the kind 
in the English language, and preserves a useful 
record of what has been written on the subject 
in various learned journals since the publication 
of Kuhn’s Beitriige zur Pali Grammatik. As it 
appears as one of a series of ‘‘ Simplified 
Grammars,” one would suppose it would have 
either been especially adapted for the use of 
beginners in the study of Pali, or be a 
thoroughly digested and newly thought-out 
arrangement of the already known material. 
This is not the case. Nearly half the little 
book is occupied with an elaborate and interest- 
ing discussion of the etymology of Pali words, 
much more suitable for a philological journal, 
or for a large and complete treatise, than for 
a small simplified grammar. And when the 
paradigms of nominal and verbal inflexion are 
reached, they are given without any attempt 
to re-arrange well-known facts according to 
a scientific system. There are, however, added 
to the old lists of forms a number of useful 
notes on rare or exceptional formations. The 
work is, indeed, based throughout on careful 
collectanea, extending over the whole matter 
contained in our printed texts. It is a pity 
that the proofs have been so negligently cor- 
rected. It is especially important ina grammar, 
where words appear isolated from their con- 
texts, and where so much turns on single 
letters, that spelling mistakes should be avoided. 
It is also a pity that syntax, so rich in Pali, 
is not dealt with. To make up for this as far 
as possible, a Jataka is given at the end of the 
book, with a translation and grammatical 
analysis for the help of students. Oddly 
enough, there are several errors in the syn- 
tactical interpretation of this easy story (besides 
a couple of misprints). On the whole, the 
little work is scarcely worthy of Dr. Miiller’s 
real knowledge of the subject and accurate 
scientific training; but it is, nevertheless, the 
best book on Pili Grammar now obtainable in 
any European language. In a second edition 
the proofs should be carefully revised, the 
etymological introduction and appended Jitaka 
story should be replaced by a detailed examina- 
tion of Pali syntax, and the inflexions (especially 
the verbal ones) should be properly arranged. 


Pratimoksha Sutra, ou le Traité d’Emancipa- 
tion selon la Version Tibetaine, avec notes et 
extraits du Dulva (Vinaya). Translated by 
W. Woodville Rockhill. (Paris: Leroux.) The 
learned author has already proved his sound 





logy by his valuable translation of the UdAna~ 
varga from the huge collection the Bkah-hgyur, 
a copy of which, as well as one of the Bstan- 
hgyur, exists in the valuable lib: of the 
India Office. In his Introduction Mr. Rock 

hill insists upon the importance for Budd- 
hist researches, not only of the many texts 
contained in the Tibetan collections, but also 
of the numerous commentaries giving consider- 
able information on the questions of discipline 
and theology which cannot be found in the 
Sanskrit or in the Pali books. 

‘*These commentaries by the fathers of the Budd- 
hist Church—Acvaghosha, Vaeubandhu, Nigar- 
juna, &c.—cannot be found elsewhere than in the 
Tibetan Bstan-hgyur; when their remarks have 
been studied, it will be possible to conceive Budd- 
hism as its own doctors have understood it, and 
great surprise will be caused by the deep dis- 
crepancies existing between their views and the 
speculations (more or less justified) of our European 
scholars’? (p. 8). 

THE second part of Dr. J. W. Redhouse’s 
Turkish-English Lexicon (of which Part I. was 
reviewed in the ACADEMY for March 21) has 
now been issued, and is distinguished by the 
same fullness and accuracy which we described 
as characterising the former portion. It brings 
the work down to the end of Sd, the fifth 
letter of the Turkish alphabet. Among the 
entries that appear for the first time in this 
dictionary will be found many nautical terms, 
borrowed for the most part from the Italian, 
and several titles and dignities belonging to the 
old Ottoman Court of the days ere the reform- 
ing hand of Sultan Mahmiid ITI. had remodelled 
every institution in the empire. In the article 
referred to above, we drew attention to 
the inconvenience occasioned by the absence 
of any dictionary devoted to the modern 
Turkish of the newspapers and the livin 
authors, This want has now been supplied. 
An Ottoman scholar, Simi Bey, author of a 
French-Turkish dictionary for the use of Turks, 
has just published a Turkish-French lexicon 
expressly designed to assist Europeans in 
acquiring a knowledge of the Ottoman language 
of the present day. Although the Bey’s work 
professes to be complete, we have noticed a few 
rather serious omissions, such as that of the 
very common expression beydn etmek, ‘*‘ to tell,” 
or ‘‘explain.” The modern use of i‘tibdren, in 
the sense of ‘‘ starting from,” ‘‘ beginning at,” 
should not have been left out. Itis givenin no 
dictionary, and is apt to puzzle the student who 
has not a teacher. Notwithstanding one or 
two trifling shortcomings, Sami Bey’s carefully 
prepared volume is of great value, and, being 
the only work of the kind in existence, is 
indispensabie to all who desire to become 
acquainted with the Turkish language as at 
present spoken and written. It is gratifying 
to learn that, in recognition of the services 
rendered to his country by his lexicographic 
labours, the accomplished and _ industrious 
author has been decorated by the Sultan. 


Notes on Aryan and Dravidian Philology. By 
M. Seshagiri Sastri, M.A., Superintendent of 
Vernacular Studies, Presidency College, Madras. 
Vol. I. Here is a book written by a native 
scholar, whose knowledge is most extensive. 
He knows Mahratti, Hindustani, Bengali and 
Uriya; Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malaya- 
lam. He has studied Greek and Latin, is 
evidently a very fair Sanskrit scholar, and 
writes English extremely well. What excel- 
lent work might be done by a man so well 
qualified! and yet, from want of proper 
guidance, the book which he has produced is 
useless—ought, in fact, never to have been 
published. A scholar who can tell us that 
sina in Sanskrit means the sun, and is the 
same word as the Latin Juna, the moon, and 
who discovers similar transitions of s into /, in 





knowledge of Tibetan and Buddhist phraseo- 





svar = Olympos, svaira liber, simha leo, is 
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judged, whatever else he may write. Com- 
parative philology is a dangerous subject even 
at home, where it has been tamed by phonetic 
laws, and has to show a certain respect for 
historical facts. Whatit can become if allowed 
to run wild may be seen in Mr. Seshagiri 
Sastri’s book. However, there is no reason 
why this young native student might not in 
time produce some excellent work. He has 
amassed a large stock in trade. He must now 
learn how to use it. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GALATIAN ‘‘ IMBRECTON.” 
London: Sept. 15, 1885. 

The five Galatian words handed down to us 
by Hesychius have all, save one, been explained. 
They are: 

Bapdoi* dodo) mapa Tadaras. 
Kdpvov* Thy odAmyya. Taddrat. 
Actovopuara?) Acyovouata: eldos katappaxrov, Taddrat 
Aebyn* wérpov Te yddaxros (leg. Taddrat). 
évtpirov* 7d Biovlov EuBpwua, > Taradra euBpenrdv 
gacw. 
Here Moriz Schmidt has explained &7prtov 
as the Latin intritum (something crumbled 
or broken into a liquid). But he has not 
attempted the corrupt Sioviov or the Galatian 
éuBpextév, Prof. Windisch, of Leipzig, corrects 
Sioviov into 3: otvov, and connects éuBpexrdv (better 
imbrecton, from in-breg-to-n) with the Greek 
euBpéxw, Bpéxw, with which Curtius (G. C., 
No. 166°) placed the Latin (v)rigare, Gothic 
(v)rign (“rain”), Imbrecton would thus mean 
‘*a wine-sop,” ‘a bit of bread soaked in wine.” 
If we merely regard the consonants, it might 
be as properly referred to the root bhrag, 
whence Latin /ra-n-go, or the root bhric, whence 
Latin frico; but I know of no instance in 
which Gaulish e corresponds with Latin a or i. 

St. Paul’s omission (so culpable from the 
philological point of view) to have his epistle 
to the Galatians translated into their mother- 
tongue gives these linguistic Aef~ava an interest 
and value which they would not otherwise 
possess, 

Another word in Hesychius has been recog- 
nised by Prof. Fick, of Gittingen, as almost 
certainly Celtic. It occurs in the gloss des: 
mddes* Evior de andes. Here &des betrays its 
Celticity by the loss of the initial p. 

WHITLEY STOKEs. 














MESSRS. TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

THE following volumes are in preparation for 
Tribner’s ‘‘ Oriental Series” :—Vol. III. of A 
Comprehensive Commentary to the Qurdn, by 
the Rev. E. M. Wherry ; two volumes of Mis- 
cellaneous Essays on Subjects connected with 
the Malay Peninsula and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, reprinted from Dalrymple’s Oriental 
Repertory, Asiatick Researches, and the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, edited by Dr. 
Rost ; Zhe Maénava-Dharma-Castra, or Code of 
Manu; the Sanskrit Text, with Critical Notes, 
edited by Prof. Jolly, of Wiirzburg ; 7'he Satakas 
of Bhartrihari, translated from the Sanskrit by 
the Rev. B. Hale Wortham; The Térikhu-l 
Hind of Abt Rihdn al Béruni, translated from 
the Arabic by Prof. Sachau, of Berlin; Essays 
on the Intercourse of the Chinese with Western 
Countries in the Middle Ages, by Dr. E. 
Breitschneider; Z'he Life of Hiuen Tsiang, by 
the Shamans Hwui Li and Yen-Tsung, with a 
Preface containing an account of the Works of 
I-tsing, by Prof. Beal; The Niti Literature of 
Burma, by Mr. James Gray. 

The next volume in the series of ‘‘ Inter- 
national Numismata Orientalia” will be 7'he 
Coins of Southern India, by Sir Walter Elliot, 
the publication of which has been delayed by 


We are also promised the first volume of the 
Report of the Archaeological Survey of Southern 
India, dealing with the Amaravati and Jagay- 
yapeta Buddhist Stupas, and _ containing 
numerous callotype illustrations, facsimiles of 
inscriptions, &c. The descriptive and ex- 
planatory text has been written by Dr. James 
Burgess ; while Prof. Biihler, of Vienna, has 
supplied transcriptions, translations, and eluci- 
dations of the Dhauli and Jaugada inscriptions 
of Asoka. 

The other Oriental announcements of Messrs. 
Tribner include The Centenary Review of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, from 1784 to 1883, in 
three parts. The first part, tracing the history 
of the Society, is written by Raja Rajendralala 
Mitra; the second, treating of archaeology, 
history, and literature, by Dr. A. F. R. 
Hoernle; and the third, treating of natural 
science, by Babu P. N. Bose; Ancient India as 
described by Ptolemy, with introduction, com- 
mentary, map of India according to Ptolemy, 
and a copious index, by Mr. J. W. McCrindle ; 
The Roots, Verb-Iorms, and Primary Derivations 
of the Sansrit Language, by Prof. 
Whitney, being a supplement to the author’s 
Sanskrit Grammar ; Behar Peasant Life, being a 
discursive catalogue of the surroundings of the 
people of that province, by Mr. G. A. Grierson, 
with many illustrations from photographs taken 
by the author; The Kurral of Tiruvallavar, by 
the Rev. Dr. G. U. Pope, consisting of text, 
translation, introduction, notes, lexicon, and 
concordance; The Buried Cities of Ceylon; a 
Guide-book to Anuradhapura and Pollonarua, 
by Mr. 8. M. Burrows; a reprint of Father 
Sangermano’s Description of the Burmese Em- 
pire, chiefly from native documents, which was 
compiled at the end of the last century and first 
published in 1833 ; an Essay on the Sources and 
Development of Burmese Law, from the first 
introduction of Indian law to the British occu- 
pation of Pegu, by Dr. E. Forchhamer. 

In this connexion we may also mention The 
Literature of Egypt and the Sudan, in two 
volumes, by Prince Ibrahim Hilmy; Volume 
III. of Mr. Fornander’s Account of the Polynesian 
Race, containing a comparative vocabulary of 
the Polynesian and Indo-European languages ; 
a Dictionary of the Kongo Language, in two 
parts, English-Kongo and Kongo-English, by 
the Rev. W. Holman Bentley, with an Intro- 
duction by Mr. R. N. Cust; and a Grammar of 
the Kongo Language, with an appendix of 
proverbs, tales, &c., by the same author. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


FIVE courses of six lectures each, in con- 
nexion with the Gilchrist fund, will be delivered, 
during the months of October and November, 
in five towns of Lancashire and five towns of 
Scotland. The lecturers are Prof. R. 8S. Ball, 
the Rev. W. H. Dallinger, Prof. W. C. William- 
son, Dr. Andrew Wilson, and Mr. W. Lant 
Carpenter. The lectures, which will be abun- 
dantly illustrated with the oxyhydrogen light, 
are intended for working men, and the price of 
admission is one penny. 


THERE has lately issued from the University 
Press at Cambridge a valuable series of reports 
on geological classification and nomenclature. 
The reports have been drawn up under the 
editorship of Prof. T. McK. Hughes, for the 
International Geological Congress, which has 
been meeting during the past week in Berlin. 
The reports on each of the larger groups of 
stratified rocks have been intrusted to spe- 
cialists; and thus authentic information is 
assured, while the latest opinions are presented, 
and in some cases original suggestions are 
made. Mr. H. B. Woodward, for instance, 
proposes to unite the deposits of the Neolithic, 





the partial blindness of the author. 


Bronze, and Iron ages in one group, to be 


called the Mesanthropic group; while the 
underlying Pleistocene beds would then be 
termed Palaeanthropic, and the recent deposits 
Cae nanthropic. 


MEssks. TRiiBNER & Co. will publish imme- 
diately The History of Cholera in India, from 
1862 to 1881, by Dr. Bellew, now sanitary 
commissioner of the Punjab, who is well known 
for his works on Afghanistan and Kashmir. 
The aim of the book is to give a descriptive and 
statistical account of the disease, derived from 
official reports, so as to illustrate the relation 
between cholera activity and climatic con- 
ditions, together with some original observations 
on the causes and nature of cholera. It will 
consist of 840 pages, with maps, diagrams, &c., 
THE same publishers also announce Flowering 
Plants and Ferns of the Riviera, drawn and 
described by C. Bicknell, with 82 full-page 
chromo-lithograph plates, containing illustra- 
tions of more than 350 specimens. 


Amone Messrs. Macmillan’s forthcoming 
publications will be a translation of M. 
Guillemin’s illustrated work on Electricity and 
Magnetism, edited by Prof. Sylvanus Thompson ; 
the fourth volume of Sir H. E. Roscoe and 
Prof. Schorlemmer’s Treatise on Chemistry ; 
The Elements of Thermal Chemistry, by Mr. M. 
M. Pattison Muir; the second part of Prof. 
Ziegler’s Text-book of Pathological Anatomy, 
translated by Dr. Donald Macalister; and a 
revised edition of Dr. Flower’s Introduction to 
the Osteology of the Mammalia. 


Messrs. J. 8. Virtue & Co. will publish 
immediately an English translation of M. Elisée 
Reclus’s The Earth: a Descriptive History of 
the Physical Phenomena of the Life of our 
Globe. The volume is edited by Prof. A. H. 
Keane, and illustrated with 24 coloured maps 
and nearly 250 engravings. It will shortly be 
followed by a translation of the same author’s 
The Ocean and the Atmosphere. 


Messrs. D. C. Heats & Co., of Boston, have 
in preparation the following works: The 
Elements of Chemistry: Descriptive and Quali- 
tative, by James H. Shepard; Outlines of 
Geology, by Prof. Nathaniel S. Shaler ; and four 
volumes of a series entitled ‘‘ Guides for Science 
Teaching,” by Prof. Alpheus Hyatt, viz., Insects 
— Grasshopper; Fishes and Frogs — Yellow 
Perch, Common Frog, and Toad; Reptiles and 
Birds—Alligators and Turtles, and Pigeons ; 
and Mammals—Domestic Rat. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE task of bringing out a new edition of 
the late H. A. J. Munro’s Lucretius has been 
entrusted to Mr. James Duff, one of the 
younger fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Pror. 8. BEAL will lecture at University 
College, London, on Tuesday and Thursday, 
October 6 and 8, at 3 o’clock p.m., on ‘‘ The 
Origines of Northern Buddhism, and the 
Jatakas.”’ 


On a cup recently found at Orvieto are the 
outlines of the sun and moon, and beside them 
the words erus and lusxnei. In these words 
Prof. Sophus Bugge, of Christiania, recognises 
the Etruscan names for the two most important 
heavenly bodies. Lusxnei is for Luxsnei, cog- 
nate with Latin lana, losna, from *louana = 
Zend raokhshna, Old High German liehsen 
(lucid). rus corresponds, he thinks, with the 
Italic stem aisu, esu, “‘ god” (whence Umbrian 
esono- ** sacer,” ‘‘ divinus,”’ Volscian esaristrom), 
and denotes the sun-god as the god «ar’ efoxtv. 
Cognate words in Etruscan itself are aisot 
(where the ending is Grecised), ‘‘ gods” ; aivap, 
“god”; eisne and esari, “priests”; an 


Aiseras (gen.), the name of a goddess. But 





| why have we r in erus and the cognate 
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Umbrian ereclum (a small gan, and sin aisol, 
esono? Because, thinks Prof. Bugge, the lan- 
guages of Italy, like Greek and Sanskrit, had 
once a shifting accentuation. Intervocalic s is 
reserved after an accented vowel; but where, 
owing to a shift of accent, the preceding vowel 
is toneless, the s becomes z and later r. Thus, 
in Latin ndsus represents a prehistoric ndsos, 
but ndres a prehistoric naséis. So quaeso points 
to a prehistoric qudiso, but quaerere to a pre- 
historic quaisése, accented like the Sanskrit 
infinitives dohdse, gobhdse. (The r in -ere from 
-ése may be due to the analogy of other in- 
finitives in which the root is accented, as in 
Sanskrit bhdrase.) The difference between 
the German hase and the English hare, be- 
tween kiesen and er-koren, may be explained 
inlikemanner. The Etruscan erus accordingly 
represents a primaeval aisés, with which the 
Gaulish Hsus is phonetically identical. 

At a recent meeting of the Académie des 
Inscriptions a letter was read from M. 
Aymonier, dated Quinhon, July 21. Despite 
the disturbances in Annam, M. Aymonier has 
been able to visit several provinces and bring 
back a number of new inscriptions. Some of 
these are Sanskrit, including one that is Bud- 
dhist. The others belong to the Chams, a race 
that preceded the Annamites on the eastern 
coast of the Indo-Chinese peninsula, 


OnE of the forthcoming volumes in ‘‘ Bohn’s 
Library ” will be a new translation of Seneca’s 
De Beneficiis, by Mr. A. Stewart. 


A REVISED and augmented edition of Mr. 
Whitley Stokes’s essay on ‘‘ Celtic Declension, ” 
which has recently been printed by the London 
Philological Society, will appear in the next 
number of Prof. Bezzenberger’s Beitraege zur 
Kunde der indogermanischen Sprachen. 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., of Boston, announce 
a Sanskrit Primer, with Exercises and Vocabu- 
laries, by Dr. E. D. Perry, of Columbia 
College, New York. It is based upon the 
Leitfaden fiir den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit 
of Prof. Biihler (Vienna, 1882), modified in 
accordance with the grammatical system of 
Prof. Whitney. 

Corrigenda.—In the AcADEMY for September 
26, 1885, p. 204, col. 3, note 3, 1. 4, for corcaille 
read corcailli; p. 205, col. 1,1. 15, for swidhui- 
gudh read suidhiughudh ; 1. 37, for li read di. 
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Raphael Morghen’s Engraved Works. By 
ted. R. Halsey. (New York: Putnam’s.) 


Tue production of pure line engravings, such 
as those of Raphael Morghen, is now almost 
wholly a thing of the past. Though a 
number of highly trained engravers are still 
constantly employed to engrave on copper in 
the old methods at the Calcografia Regia in 
Rome, yet this is done with the help of a 
arge Government subsidy, and the art is thus 
kept alive in a purely artificial way. The 
truth is, that the liking for this once popular 
style of engraving has passed -away, and 
not altogether without reason. The engray- 
ings, even of such a master of the burin as 
Raphael Morghen, are usually dull and life- 
less. They give us nothing but the dry bones 
of the picture: there is absolutely no indica- 


tion of colour, little or no rendering of 


texture, and not the slightest attempt 
. L pt even to 
Suggest the special handling of each master. 








A painting by Murillo in his vaporoso manner, 
and one by Guercino with his hard touch and 
gaudy colour, appear of similar style in one 
of these line engravings. And this is not 
owing to any failure on the part of the en- 
graver, but because he aimed at nothing more 
than to give a correct outline, and to some 
extent the light and shade of a picture; all 
other qualities were carefully abstracted, and 
the engraver worked, not from the picture itself, 
but from some laborious drawing, in which 
all suggestion of colour was rigidly omitted. 
In most cases this transcript of the picture 
was not made by the engraver himself, and 
thus a double source of error arose; and the 
engraving, even in its mere outline, had much 
less spirit and vigour than it would have had 


| if the contact between the engraver and the 


painting he was seeking to reproduce had 
been closer. In the engravings of Marc 
Antonio Raimondi—the father of the Italian 
school of pure line work—there is the same 
absence of colour, but no lack of spirit. He 
appears in almost all cases to have worked, 
not from a painting of Raphael’s, but from a 
small-scale design in ink or chalk set before 
him by Raphael himself, long before the oil 
painting was begun. In some cases Raphael 
never carried his design further than the 
sketch front which Mare Antonio worked. 
Two of his noblest compositions, the ‘‘ Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents” and the ‘‘ Judgment 
of Paris,” are known to us only by Mare 
Antonio’s plates. These were usually en- 
graved under Raphael’s own supervision, and 
their outline altered or corrected by the 
master himself. In this way the traditional 
practice of the Italian school of engravers was 
to avoid all suggestion of colour, so that each 
copper plate is a reproduction, not of the 
painting itself, but merely of the design of 
the picture. This forms one of the chief 
distinctions between the early engravings of 
Italy and those of Germany. Far more than 
mere light and shade was gained. The most 
vivid indications of colour and texture are 
given in the elaborate plates of Albert Diirer, 
Lucas Cranach, and other Germans; and it 
was partly, no doubt, their possession of 
this special quality that caused Marc Antonio 
and Agostino Veneziano to buy and copy the 
far more technically skilful engravings of 
German masters. 

Another cause of the scholastic dullness of 
the works of Raphael Morghen and his school 
is the rigidly conventional way in which 
gradations of light and shade are represented 
—lines to represent shadow were strictly 
equidistant, and cross hatchings had to be at 
definite angles, forming geometrically correct 
series of triangles, trapezia, and other figures. 
The rigid manner in which the burin is held 
is apparent in almost every line, very unlike 
the free touch of the etching needle or even 
the dry point. It is true that the whole out- 
line of each plate was usually sketched in 
with etched lines, but these were only lightly 
bitten, and were afterward recut and deepened 
by the burin. The result of this mechanical 
treatment is that this style of engraving is a 
far more successful reproduction of the works 
of some painters than of others. Pictures by 
Guido, Domenichino, the Caracci, Guercino, 
and other painters of that school, whose 
works were so much admired during Raphael 
Morghen’s lifetime, often gain by the very 





omissions of the engraving: their hard touch 
and harsh colouring disappear in the copper- 
plate, while their chief merit, that of their 
design, is faithfully given. Thus Morghen’s 
engraving of Guido’s “‘ Aurora”’ on the ceil- 
ing of the Rospigliosi Casino is far more 
pleasant to look at than the original fresco. 
In other cases, such as the Madonna del Gran 
Duca, or the portrait of Bindo Altoviti, both 
painted by Raphael, but little of their ex- 
quisite sentiment or refined delicacy of treat- 
ment appears in Morghen’s plates. 

The work mentioned at the heading of this 
article contains a short account of Raphael 
Morghen’s uneventful life. and a very com- 
plete catalogue of his plates, with a record of 
the different states of which impressions still 
exist. The author is naturally enthusiastic 
about his subject, and is occasionally too 
laudatory. It may be questioned whether 
Raphael Morghen really deserves his reputa- 
tion as the best engraver of his school, either 
for technique or for faithfulness of repro- 
duction. For the latter quality he trusted to 
other hands than his own, and in some cases 
to very inefficient ones. This was not the 
case with the engraved work of the Cavaliere 
Toschi, whose life was spent at Parma cutting 
the superb plates of Correggio’s paintings, 
which are, on the whole, the finest and most 
faithful line-engravings of modern times. 
Toschi, who was a generation younger than 
Morghen, made his own drawings before 
beginning on the copper, and continually, 
during the progress of each plate, compared 
his work with the original, and thus gained 
an amount of spirit and accuracy of touch far 
superior in result to the more mechanical 
method with which Morghen was content. 
In some cases in Morghen’s plates the beauty 
of a head is almost a conception of his own, 
and differs much in expression from the 
original. 

Raphael Morghen was born, in 1761, at 
Portici, near Naples, but came of a Florentine 
family, and spent most of his own life at 
Florence and Rome. While quite a boy he 
studied painting, for which he appears to 
have had but little gift or original power. 
The few plates which in later life he en- 
graved from his own designs are of the 
weakest, both in drawing and composi- 
tion. At the age of seventeen he was 
apprenticed by his father to the chief 
engraver of the time, the Roman Giovanni 
Volpato, who had been a pupil of Bartolozzi; 
and in 1781 Morghen married Volpato’s 
daughter, Domenica. In the same year 
he produced two of his earliest plates, 
namely, those of the ‘‘ Poetry” and ‘‘ The- 
ology” of Raphael in the Vatican Stanze. 
His next work from the ‘‘ Mass of Bolsena,”’ 
produced in 1782, is one of his finest plates, 
and shows very distinctly how soon Morghen 
arrived at the somewhat narrow limits of his 
art. 

His most celebrated and laborious plates 
are those of Da Vinci’s “‘Cenacolo” and 
Raphael’s ‘‘ Transfiguration,” both of which 
were unfortunately engraved from unsatis- 
factory drawings. The latter plate was cut 
twice over by Morghen, who was dissatisfied 
with the first drawing made by Dell’ Era. Un- 
happily the second one, made by Tofanelli, was 
but little better; and there are clear signs of 
the weariness which Morghen must have felt 
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in his dreary task of doing his slow work all 
over again. A large portion of his life was 
spent on these two plates of the ‘‘Trans- 
figuration.”” The first was begun in 1796, 
and given up in an incomplete state in the 
following year. It was eventually finished 
by his brother Antonio, and impressions of it 
bear the joint signature of both brothers. 
The second plate, begun in 1801, was not 
completed till 1811. It is avery laborious 
and highly-finished work ; and one cannot but 
regret’ that Morghen was content to take it, 
as it were, at second hand, trusting wholly to 
Tofanelli’s rather feeble drawing. 

The other chief of Morghen’s plates, the 
‘‘Cenacolo” of Da Vinci, was engraved at 
Florence in 1800 from a drawing made by 
Teodoro Matteini. It is a carefully executed 
engraving; but, like the ‘ Transfiguration,” 
was done from a rather poor drawing. In 
this case, however, there is more excuse for 
the shortcomings of the plate, as the original 
oil painting on the refectory wall at Milan is 
a mere shadow of what the picture once was. 
The truth is that the copy on canvas by 
Da Vinci’s pupil, Marco d’Oggiono, preserved 
in London in the seldom visited attics of the 
‘Royal Academy, is of more real value than 
the ruined and repainted original; and an 
engraving from it would more closely repro- 
duce the glories of the original than any that 
could be made at Milan. This much to be 
wished for engraving is now being made by 
the skilful hand of M. Ferdinand Gaillard, 
and will be the work of many years to come. 

Raphael Morghen was married three times, 
and had a large family. He died in 1833, 
and received the honour of interment among 
the illustrious dead in the Florentine Santa 
Croce, where his remains are covered by a 
large and pretentious monument in the worst 
possible taste. 

The list of plates given by Mr. Halsey is 
an astonishingly long one, and shows that 
Morghen must have worked with the most 
unflagging industry. The chief collections 
referred to in Mr. Halsey’s catalogue are 
those in the British Museum, in the Brera at 
Milan, and that which belongs to Sir Thomas 
Brassey. The last of these was formed by 
Raphael Morghen himself. It has been well 
catalogued by Mr. Alfred Maskell. Mr. 
Halsey wisely warns the collector that some 
care is needed in buying Morghen’s engrav- 
ings, as a number of the plates, utterly worn out 
and coarsely re-cut, are in the possession of 
the Roman Calcografia Camerale (now Regia), 
and are issued by them in large quantities at 
a low price, thus doing an inexcusable injury 
to Raphael Morghen’s fame. The same is 
done with the grand etchings of Piranesi, in 
many of which scarce one original line exists ; 
and all are utterly weak and colourless when 
compared with the vigour and brilliance of 
a genuine impression. 

A few corrections should be made in Mr. 
Halsey’s catalogue. The so-called ‘ Forna- 
rina of the Tribune” is now known not to 
have been painted by Raphael; and “ the 
‘Beatrice Cenci,’ by Guido,” is wrongly 
named both as to its subject and its painter. 
By a curious blunder, Mr. Halsey speaks of 
the ‘‘ bread ” instead of the corporal as having 
been blood-stained by the Host in the miracle 
of Bolsena. On the whole, however, and in 


essential details, the book is well and care- 


fully compiled, and may, perhaps, do some- 
thing to revive the waning interest in the 
almost extinct art of pure line engraving. 

J. Henry Mrppteron. 








EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
THE NAUKRATIS EXHIBITION. 


THE last few years have been peculiarly rich 
in discoveries that have thrown light upon the 
early history of Greek art; but hitherto the 
chief fields for excavation and research have 
been such that the information gained thereby 
has led to somewhat one-sided conclusions. On 
the mainland and many of the islands of Greece, 
and also in her western colonies, numerous dis- 
coveries have been made; but it is natural to 
look to these rather for illustrations of the 
internal and independent growth of Greek art 
than of the exercise of foreign influences. 
Where, on the other hand, the Greeks have 
clearly been working under such predominating 
influences, these seemed in almost every case 
to have been directly or indirectly derived from 
Assyria, though, if the Phoenicians were their 
instructors, Greek craftsmen could not help 
sometimes meeting types whose origin must be 
sought elsewhere. But, whether they were 
merely copying foreign models, or developing 
the borrowed types with an originality and 
imagination that far surpassed the original 
inventors, the Greeks did not always look to 
Asia for their masters. Tradition and history 
combine to indicate Egypt as the source of 
much that was afterwards Hellenised to a 
higher perfection; and, though of late years 
a not unnatural reaction has turned aside from 
Egypt the direction and, therefore, the results 
of archaeological research, the recent discoveries 
at Naukratis will necessitate at least a recon- 
sideration of the theories now current as to the 
origin of the types prevalent in many branches 
of Hellenic art. 

It is a matter for no small gratification that 
a discovery so important has been due to an 
English organisation—the Egypt Exploration 
Fund—and, above all, to an English excavator, 
Mr. W. M. Flinders Petrie, whose ingenious 
and patient tracking out of the site will take 
its due place among the most brilliant exploits 
of archaeological pioneers. We have thus a 
proof, and not an altogether superfluous one, 
that England still keeps pace in such enter- 
prises with the other great European nations. 

Some two months ago there appeared in the 
Times of August 5 an account of the season’s 
work, and especially of some few specimens of 
its proceeds, which were then exhibited in the 
British Museum. Announcement was also 
made of a more complete exhibition to be held 
in the rooms of the Royal Archaeological In- 
stitute at Oxford Mansion. That exhibition 
has now for some time been open to the public ; 
and, though it was of course impossible to find 
room for all the objects that have been brought 
to England in the limited space available, yet 
enough has been arranged and laid out to give 
at a glance some notion of the nature of the 
various discoveries that have been made, while 
all that was of artistic or scientific interest is 
adequately represented by the specimens on 
the tables or in the cases that fill the rooms. 

On the wall are plans of the mound of 
Nebireli, giving a detailed representation of 
the sacred enclosures and the streets of the 
town of Naukratis so far as yet excavated, 
which afford yet further evidence of Mr. Petrie’s 
patience and ingenuity in discovery, and ex- 
quisite and detailed care in execution. From 
obscure traces of street refuse, with here and 
there the help of a remaining bit of house-wall, 
a map has been produced which could hardly 
have been made clearer and more accurate had 
every brick and stone remained where the 
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builder first placed it. A glance at this 
show that beside the great delnenes of Ptolemeie 
times only two of the ancient temple-enclosures 
have as yet been discovered—those of Apollo 
and of the Dioskuri. Thus there still remain, 
even among those mentioned by Herodotus, 
the temples of the Aeginetan Zeus and of the 
Samian Hera, as well as the great Panhellenium, 
unless, indeed, the latter be superseded by the 
later great foundation. Again, inscriptions 
have been found belonging to the service of 
Aphrodite. Thus it is clear that the next season 
is likely to prove, at least, not less fruitful than 
os last. 

ut it is time to turn from prospects 
to actual attainment, and the first thin 
claim our attention are the numerous fragments 
of pottery, all painted and many inscribed, 
which cover the first two tables. It is at once 
evident that we have here a series of no 
ordinary importance. And not only are these 
fragments in themselves interesting; but a 
fortunate combination of circumstances enables 
us to attain a degree of certainty as to their date 
and origin which has never before been rivalled. 
In the first place, the soil was so stratified 
that it was possible in almost all cases to esti- 
mate the age of each successive deposit; then the 
numerous inscriptions, while in themselves an 
invaluable contribution to the history of the 
Greek alphabet, also afford a certain criterion 
for the date of the potsherds on which they are 
found; and, lastly, the designs of those pots- 
herds themselves not only afford new and 
remarkable information as to the origin and 
development of the Greek potter’s art, but also 
supply an unbroken chain of chronological 
evidence. Where these three are combined, a 
certainty is attained such as for each alone is 
impossible. Indeed, from this time forward 
every treutise on the Greek alphabet and every 
discussion of types of pottery will have to give 
an early and most important position to these 
discoveries at Naukratis. 

One table is entirely occupied by the yield of 
the temenos of Apollo. This consists of vases 
broken, with one or two notable exceptions, 
into small fragments. In most cases an in- 
scription has been scratched upon them with 
a sharp point, recording their dedication to 
Apollo. Almostall the objects upon this table, 
as well as many others, are certainly anterior 
to the fifth century B.C. ; and when it is stated 
that nearly four hundred inscriptions, or frag- 
ments of inscriptions, have been found upon 
them, it becomes clear that the gain to the 
science of epigraphy is such as to mark an 
epoch in its development. The alphabet and 
dialect used are in most cases Ionic, as might 
be expected from votaries of the Milesian 
Apollo; but exceptions are found. To Rhodians 
we shall have to recur; and certain Melians 
are indicated, not only by a waged ware, but 
by the peculiar forms of their alphabet, the 
open o and closed w, as ‘‘ making a claim where 
no claim is theirs.” The whole number, how- 
ever, by the forms of their letters and the 
nature of the pottery, may be grouped with 
tolerable certainty of classification into an un- 
interrupted series; and as soon as this is done, 
results follow the importance of which can hardly 
be over-estimated. It is well known that the 
inscriptions scratched by the Greek mercenaries 
of Psammetichus upon the legs of the colossi 
at Abu Simbel have long been regarded as a 
cardinal point for the decision of ‘questions as 
to the early spread and development of the 
Greek alphabet, but that epigraphists have not 
as yet been able to come to a final decision as 
to their date, that is to say, as to whether the 
Psammetichus mentioned is the first or second 
king of that name. Now at Naukratis there 
has been found a Rhodian pinax with a dedica- 
tion to Apollo almost exactly corresponding in 
the characteristic forms of letters with the 
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Abu Simbel inscriptions, themselves assigned 
by Kirchhoff to Rhodian writers; like them, it 
lacks a special symbol for w, and uses the s with 
three, not four strokes. If we assign this pinax 
to its due place in the Naukratis series, we 
shall find it by no means the earliest; many of 
the inscriptions, by their rude and tentative 
forms, seem clearly to indicate a far less de- 
veloped state of writing. Since, however, 
Naukratis was in all probability founded by 
Psammetichus I., a king known to have favoured 
foreign enterprise, the reign of Psammetichus 
II. some fifty years later, or about 590 B.C., 
will admirably suit both our pinax and the 
inscriptions of Abu Simbel. Thus a most impor- 
tant monument, the date of which has hitherto 
been fluctuating, now falls into position in a 
continuous series, and so gains a final resting- 
place. Passing on in our series for some forty 
years more, we are enabled to fix another point 
even more confidently ; for there can hardly be 
a doubt as to the approximate date of the bowl 
dedicated by the Phanes, whose treachery aided 
the Persian invasion. This most interesting 
comment on the text of Herodotus thus gains 
a double value, for it cannot be separated from 
other vases, which thus gain a certain date, not 
only for the alphabet of their inscriptions, but 
for the designs with which they are painted. 
These indications, which might be indefinitely 
multiplied, will suffice to show how great is the 
advantage gained from Naukratis by the science 
of epigraphy. Such aseries, in itself continuous, 
and at intervals giving fixed indications of date, 
is the one thing necessary to combine i-olated 
specimens into a connected and intelligible 
whole, 

When we come next to consider the various 
fabrics and types of ornament that meet us in 
the pottery of Naukratis, a far more compli- 
cated question is before us, and for that very 
reason the triple indication of period we here 
possess is all the more valuable. As to the 
localities of production, we have no such certain 
criteria; Lui some facts appear at once to 
become clear. A considerable class of earlier 
specimens is at first sight recognisable as 
identical with the pottery found at Kamirus in 
Rhodes. Here, however, inscriptions will not 
help us much: though the pinax above men- 
tioned gave a true indication, many other 
vases, including the largest and most splendid 
example of this style, bear dedications purely 
Ionic both in dialect and alphabet. For these 
the dedicator, not the potter, is responsible. 
But the designs are unmistakable—the same 
yellow ground with light-red or brown bands 
of ornament, the same scale-patterns in brown 
and white, the same zones of animals, swans 
and spotted goats or stags, interspersed with 
rosettes and other ornaments. The question may 
arise in which direction the export took place ; 
but the fact that these patterns are the rule at 
Kamirus, rather the exception at Naukratis, 
may indicate the true answer. Another early 
class of pottery, that with designs of animals, 
and even men, in dark brown and purple on a 
yellow or drab-white ground, with or without 
the addition of incised lines, is so universally 
found wherever the Greeks took up their abode 
that one can hardly gather much from its 
presence here. But there are many specimens 
of a style almost, if not quite, unknown 
before, and these can hardly be the product of 
other than local factories. Some of these are 
of very thin and fine fabric; outside they have 
the ground painted white, and on it are designs 

‘ either geometrical or representing animals or 
men, in early times of excessively lank pro- 
portions. Inside they are often brown or black, 
with ornamentation in purple and white, 
generally presenting the lotus pattern with 
alternation of bud and open flower. In the 
British Museum is a specimen of this ware 


importation. Though much later, one can 
hardly help regarding as a later development 
of this class the beautiful fragments of white- 
faced pottery, with designs exquisitely drawn 
on both sides in brown outline, with a grace 
worthy of an Atticlekythus. In coarse pottery 
also we find examples of a similar nature, 
distinguished by the whitish face given to the 
ground, and the internal ornamentation in 
combinations, often extremely rich in colour, of 
red and white. Here again the lotus pattern 
is frequent; indeed, it must be regarded as 
the characteristic design on most of the classes 
of local pottery. Here then, at Naukratis, we 
find Greek colonists, and colonists whose wares 
were largely exported, directly copying in 
Egypt an Egyptian design, and one destined 
to play a most important part in Greek decora- 
tive forms. It is singular that MM. Perrot 
and Chipiez attribute to Assyria the perfection 
even of the lotus pattern: the same form is 
found in these earliest Naukratis designs, and 
surely they were directly derived from Egyptian 
models, Indeed, the Greek so-called honey- 
suckle pattern seems in its essential forms to 
recall the same origin, though doubtless there, 
as often is the case in developments of type, the 
influence of another pattern, the Assyrian 
palmetto, cannot be denied. But anyone who 
sees the numerous and varied applications of 
the lotus at Naukratis, cannot fail to recognise 
in it the origin of many forms familiar in Greek 
art. In the remains of the early temple of 
Apollo at Naukratis the pure lotus design is used 
even for architectural purposes. But these are 
questions of great difficulty, which still await 
the answers to which the excavations at Nau- 
kratis will greatly contribute. Before we leave 
the pottery, one bowl calls for notice by its 
remarkable designs, the whole of its inner 
surface, except a narrow border, being treated 
as one upright field, in which many human 
figures, with wings on their shoulders and 
sometimes on their feet, are pursuing one 
another. In form they resemble the archaic 
type of Nike. The outside of this vase has 
a design much resembling the so-called palmetto 
of Nikosthenes. 

But the fragmentary pottery, though the 
most important part, is by no means the whole 
of the yield of the season’s work. Numerous 
objects in iron, bronze, and terra-cotta, coins, 
jewellery, and other treasures, find their place 
in the exhibition. The most interesting and 
unique foundation deposit of miniature instru- 
ments of work or ceremonial, and many other 
important discoveries, have already been brought 
into notice, and attracted a lively attention to 
the work still continuing under the auspices of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. If the results 
of the next season’s work but fulfil the rich 
promise of the present exhibition, the colony 
of Naukratis will not be least among the sites 
that have yielded us knowledge of the early 
life and art of Greece. 

ERNEST A, GARDNER. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


MINIMI. 

Bromley, Kent: Sept. 30, 1885. 
Referring to Mr. Thompson Watkin’s letter 
in the last number of the AcaADEMY, I may say 
that a find (locality unknown) of about thirty 
minimi in my possession show every stage from 
legible inscriptions of Tetricus down to the 
most degraded work, but always distinctly pre- 
Constantine in origin. These at least prove 
that such things were made and circulated in 

the third century. 
W. M. FLINDERS PETRIE. 


ANOTHER Correspondent writes : 
‘*Mr. Thompson Watkin is mistaken in supposing 











found at Kamirus, doubtless in this case an 


and referred to by the Acapemy, are the well- 
known ones of the Tetrici. They are the equally 
well-known minims which are modelled on coins of 
Constantine, and consequently indicate, as the 


Acapemy has stated, a later period than that of 
Honorius.”’ 








PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


THE Rev. C. W. King has prepared an en- 
larged edition of his work on Engraved Gems. 
Among the new illustrations is one of the 
Napoleonic talisman, which, having been worn 
by the first consul and the late emperor, passed 
into the hands of the Prince Imperial, on whose 
death it was lost. Mr. King has hopes that 
the publication of the engraving may lead to 
the recovery of what is an interesting his- 
torical relic. 


FarrHout’s Costume in England has lately 
been undergoing revision by the Hon. H. A. 
Dillon. The new edition, in which much new 
matter and many fresh illustrations have beeu 
introduced, will be issued shortly in a cheap 
form as part of ‘“ Bohn’s Artists’ Library.” 


THE editor.of The Magazine of Art has issued 
a programme of the new volume commencing 
with the part published on October 26. The 
monthly frontispiece will present a succession 
of pictures, showing the several processes em- 
ployed in their production, such as photo- 
gravure, colour printing, wood engraving, 
chromo-lithography, photo-lithography, c. 
Contributions will appear on ‘ Art in 
Egypt, Assyria, Persia, Greece, Phoenicia, and 
Byzantium,” by William Holmeden; ‘The 
History of the Royal Academy,” by Harry V. 
Barnett; ‘‘The Medway, the Tiber, the Seine, 
the St. John’s River, and other Streams re- 
markable for their Picturesque Beauty”; 
‘‘ Furniture in England,” by J. Hungerford 
Pollen. The following authors have promised 
contributions by pen or pencil: R. L. Steven- 
son, Austin Dobson, Randolph Caldecott, 
Cosmo Monkhouse, Andrew Lang, Frederick 
Wedmore, Jane E. Harrison, A. Mary F. 
Robinson, J. W. Waterhouse, Yeend King, 
Julia Cartwright, Richard MHeath, Basil 
Champneys, C. O. Murray, W. J. Loftie, 
Anthony Warton Henley, Eustace Balfour, 
R. A. M. Stevenson, J. Arthur Blaikie, Harry 
Furness, Sidney Colvin, George Saintsbury, {c. 


Messrs. VirTvE & Co.’s announcements in- 
clude the bound volume of the Art Journal for 
1885, being the first of the new series, The 
volume contains twelve full-page etchings and 
line engravings, and more than 400 woodcuts in 
the text. Among the former are etchings by 
Messrs. Fred Slocumbe, C. O. Murray, Dr. 
Mordaunt, &c.; and engravings of Mr. Orchard- 
son’s ‘‘ Napoleon on board the Bellerophon,” 
Mr. Poynter’s ‘‘ Visit to Aesculapius,” and 
Mr. Leader’s ‘‘ Evening Hour.” 


THE Art Annual for 1885, being the Christ- 
mas number of the Art Journal, will be devoted 
to the life and work of Sir J. E. Millais, as that 
of last year was to Sir F. Leighton. It will 
contain three steel engravings or etchings, in- 
cluding a full-page reproduction of the famous 
‘* Chill October.” The other pictures of Sir J. E. 
Millais chosen for illustration comprise ‘‘ Effie 
Deans,” ‘‘The Huguenot,” ‘‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor.” ‘‘ Hearts are Trumps,” ‘‘ New 
Laid Eggs,” ‘‘The Duchess of Westminster,” 
&e., &e. 


THE same publishers have also made arrange- 
ments for issuing in this country M. Paul 
Lacroix’s illustrated works on the Middle Ages, 
edited and revised by Mr. Walter Armstrong. 
The series will be begun by The Arts in the 
Middle Ages, illustrated with twelve chromo- 
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TuErR other illustrated books include The 
Riviera, by Dr. Hugh Macmillan; Italy: its 
Rivers, its Lakes, its Cities, and its Art; and 
Art as Applied to Dress, with special reference 
to harmonious colouring, by Miss L. Higgin, 
late of the School of Art and Needlework, South 
Kensington. 


AmonG forthcoming illustrated works is a 
Lifeof Our Lord from the Early Italian Masters, 
which has been long in course of preparation 
by the National Society. It includes coloured 
reproductions, pictures by Angelico, Perugino, 
Luini, and other masters, together with some 
by Gaudenzio Ferrari which have not pre- 
viously been introduced into England. The 
editor, Mr. F. T. Palgrave, contributes a series 
of notes upon the pictures, together with a 
prefatory essay on the growth, aims, and 
development of religious art in Italy. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ti1E season for exhibitions, which lasts through- 
out the entire year, with the exception of the 
two autumn months, is now again beginning. 
Next Tuesday, October 5, three exhibitions 
will open to the public, the private view of all 
being to-day. These are the annual exhibition 
of the Photographic Society of Great Britain, 
in the rooms of the Royal Society of Painters 
in Watercolours ; a special exhibition of sketches 
and studies in watercolour and pastel at the 
Dudley Gallery; and the winter exhibition of 
Messrs. Hollender and Cremetti in the Hanover 
Gallery, New Bond Street. 


TuE Royal Academy of the Lincei at Rome 
has undertaken, with the assistance of a special 
grant from the king, to publish the Codice 
Atlantico of Leonardo da Vinci. It is estimated 
that the work will take eight years, and will 
cost no less than 96,000 lire (£3,810). 


M. TuEopoRE BA, the architect of the 
new Hotel de Ville, at Paris, is to be honoured 
by a bust placed in the great Galerie des Fétes 
of that building. The commission for the bust 
has been given to M., Barrias. 


Tu church of St. Etienne du Mont, at Paris, 
commenced in 1229, reconstructed by Francis I., 
and added to by Henri IV., is about to be 
restored. Pascal, Perrault, Rollin, and other 
famous men are buried there. 


A BYZANTINE Museum is to be formed at 
Ravenna, and systematic excavations are to be 
undertaken in the Regio Classense, 


Kart SricusLerR describes in the Berner 
Intelligenzblatt the ancient baptistery of Riva 
San Vitale, in the canton of Ticino, which he 
asserts to be the oldest ecclesiastical building in 
Switzerland, and possibly in northern Italy. 
It stands close to the parish church, and is 
octagonalin shape. In the centre is an ancient 
font, ‘‘a veritable bath, such as the early 
Christians used,” in excellent preservation. 
He observes that the handbooks for tourists 
contain no notice whatever Of this remarkable 
monument of Christian antiquity. An account 
of it, however, may be found in Lavizzari’s 
Escurcioni nel Cantone Ticino (Lugano, 1859, 
p- 117), and also by Prof. J. R. Rahne in the 
volume of the -tnzeiyer fiir Schweizerische 
Alterthumskunde for 1882. 





MUSIC. 
MUSIC NOTES. 


At the Congrés Musical International, held last 
month at Antwerp, a paper was read by the 
secretary, M. J. Ed, Croegaert, on ‘‘ Uniformity 
of Pitch.” The French Commission which met 


SE 5 


in 1858, by order of the Emperor Napoleon 
III., fixed the vibrations of A at 435 (870), the 
lowest of all the specimens submitted to its 
notice. The Commission appointed last year in 
Italy adopted the A of 432 (864). M. Croegaert 
is strongly in favour of the latter, for, according 
to him, it is in conformity with the theories of 
the mathematician and philosopher Hoene 
Wronski, who, fifty years ago, claimed to have 
discovered the real essence of the absolute, and 
thereby to have made all sciences rest on a 
sure and solid basis. Whatever the value of 
Wronski’s doctrines, certain is it that the A of 
432 (864) vibrations has found favour with many 
specialists. M.Croegaert pleads for uniformity 
of pitch, not to be agreed upon as a matter of 
convenience, but as the outcome of scientific 
investigation. 


Messrs. Sampson Low have in preparation 
a History of Music, from the earliest times to 
the present day, by Mr. W. 8. Rockstro, the 
author of the Life of Handel, and other works. 
It will consist of six sections: (1) Early Music, 
with special reference to the musical system of 
the ancient Greeks; (2) Music in the Middle 
Ages; (3) Music in the Seventeenth Century, 
describing the decline of the school of Pales- 
trina and the rise of that of Monteverde, ec. ; 
(4) Music in the Eighteenth Century ; (5) 
Modern Music, with special chapters on the 
opera of different countries; (6) Future Pros- 
pects, dealing with th. principles of Wagner 
and their probable influence upon the progress 
of the art. The work will be in one volume of 
about 450 pages. 


'“A nEw work, entitled Hints to Violin Players, 
by a Professional Player, Author of ‘The 
Violin : How to Master It,” will be published 
immediately. 
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CONTENTS. 
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CONTENTS: 
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E OONFLICT of OLIGARCHY and 
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M.A., M.P. 
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Relation of Political Reform to Social Progress.— Ihe 
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Surgeons of England, writes :—“‘ PEARS’ SOAP is of the nicest 





and most careful manufacture and the most refreshing and agreeable 


of balms for the skin.” 








DE. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM —or, 

ANTI-CATARRH SMELLING BOTTLE— 
the only cure for Hayfever and Colds by Inhalation. 
Of all Chemists, 2s. 9d. a bottle. Recommended by 


the first Physicians and the Medical Papers. 





ALKARAM. 


THEATRES. 











ADELPHI THEATRE 


Sole Proprietors and Managers, Messrs, A. & 8. GATTI. 

Every evening, at 8, DION BOUCICAULT’S celebrated Drama, 
ARRAH-NA-POGUE, 

Messrs. Charles Sullivan, J. D, Beveridge, Charles Glenney, Robert Patc- 
man, J, R, Crauford, E, R. Fitz davis, T. Fulljames, Gus Andrews, W. Pier- 
son, E, Dagnall, H, Cooper, M. Byrnes, Archer, &c,; Mesdames Mary Rorke, 
Lizzie Nelson, and Cissy Grahame, 
Preceded, at 7.15, by a Farce, 


VENUE THEATRE. 
Under the direction of Mr. ALEX. HENDERSON, 
Every evening, the GusemneENy snsapeetel Comic Opera, 
cA 








FALKA, 
composed by CITASSAIGNE, written and produced by H. B. FARNIE. 
Supported by Mesdames Violet Cameron, Eva Sothern, Ada Vere, Clara 
Graham, and Wadman ; Messrs. C. Hayden Coffin, E, J, Lonnen, Sam 
Wilkinson, and Lytton Grey, 





OUR T THEATR E. 


Lessees and Managers, Mr. Joun CLAYTON and Mr. ARTHUR CKCIL. 
Every evening, at 8.30, an original Farce, in three acts, by A. W. PINERO, 
entitled THE MAGISTRATE, 

Preceded, at 8, by 
TWENTY MINUTES UNDER AN UMBRELLA, 





, Tv r x r x 
RURY LANE THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, AUGUSTUS HARRIS. 
Every evening, at 7.45, the new Drama, by Messrs, Wu NRY PETTITT and 
AUGUSTUS HAKRIS, entitled 
HUMAN NATURF, 

Messrs. Neville, Grahame, Clynds, Nicholls, Thorne, Leathes, Lyons, 
Yates, Morgan, Inch, &c.; Mesdumes Bateman, Ormsby, Illington, 
N‘Neill, Claremont, Barry, &c, 


Al Léa) y LZ al al Ls al NI 
GAIETY THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. JOHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
Every evening, at 8, Comedy, 

LOKD DUNDRKEARY'S BROTHER Sa¥, 
At 9.45, Farce, 

THE VICAR OF WIDEAWAKEFIELD. 





R D THEATRE 
(+ A N ISLINGTON, A r R E, 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. CHARLES WILMOT. 
Every Evening, at 8 15, special engagement of 

Miss ADA CAVENDISH as MEKCY MERRICK, 

THE NEW MAGDALEN, 
by WILKIE COLLINS, Supported by Messrs. Leonard Boyne, Ful'er 
Meliish, W. T. Elworthy, Morris, Anderson, &c,; Mesdames Adelaide 
Bowering, Blanche Garnier, Conrade, &c, 
At 7.30, Farce, 





H=E® MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


Every evening, at 9, Italian Ballet d’Action, by the Chevalier LUIGI MAN- 
ZOTTI, with the ballerini, Ross! and CeccureTti, 
EXCELSIOR, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by a Comic Divertissement, 
A VILLA TO BE SOLD, 
Arranged by Signor CECCHETTI. 


_ Al TY 4 7 Ls al ‘ 
} EW SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE. 
Sole Lessee and Maneger, Mr, JouN WARD, 

Every evening, DION BOUCICAULT'S great Irish Drama, 
THE COLLEEN BAWN, 

Splendidly mounted, new scenery, &c. 

Preceded by the Musical Faree, 
SMILES AND KISSES, 


_ Ls al , Ls ‘ Ls al NJ 
N OVELTY THEATRE, 
GREAT QUEEN STREET. 
Lessee, Mr. WILLIE EDOULN, 
Under the Management of WILLIE EDOUIN and LIONEL Broven. 
Every evening, at 8,30, a new Japanese Burlesque Drama, by MaRRY 
PAULTON and MOSTYN TEDDE, evtitied 
THE JAPS. 
Preceded, at 7.45, by a new Domestic Comedy, by T. EDGAR PEMBERTON, 
entitled YEOMAN’S SEKVICE. 
Business Maneger, Mr. WILLIAM GREET, 


’ . 
RINCE’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprietor and Manager, Mr. EDGAR Bruce. 
Every evening, at 9, the Farcical lay, by Messrs, K. C, CARTON and 
CECIL RALEIGH, called THE GREAT PINK PEARL, 
Preceded, at 4, by the Comedietta, by C. M. RAg, called 
FIRST IN THE FIELD, 





x Ls al Al al Al 
RINCESS’S TUIEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr, WILSON BARRETT. 
Every evening, at 8, a new Play, in four acts (i4 scenes), by HENRY A. 
JONES aud WILSON BARKETT, entitled 
HOUDMAN BLIND. 
Produced under the sole direction of Mr. Wilson Barrett. 
Busivess Manager, Mr. J. ll. Cope, 


Al r Al 
QS TRAN D THEATRE. 
Scle Lessee and Manageress, Mrs. SWAN BOROUGH, 

Every evening, at 9.15, Comedy, in three acts, entitled 
COUSIN JOUNNY, 
Preceded, at 8.15, by a sketch based upon the “* Dotheboys Hall” incident 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
Mr. JOHN 8. CLARKE as JOUNNY and NOGGS. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by THE MARKKIED RAK¢. 


, r 7 " ‘ 

TOOLE Ss THEATRE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr J. L. TOOLE. 
Under the direction of Mr. WILLIAM DucK and 
Miss EWERETTA LAWKENCE, 
Every evening, at 8,45, a new Farcical Comedy, eatitled 
ON "CHANGE, 
Preceded, at 7.40, by a Farce. 


AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager. Mr. THOMAS THORNE, 
Every evening, at 9, the successful Farcicai Comedy, 
LUUS# TILES, 
by J. P. HuRST, in which Messrs, Thomas Thorne, E. W. Gardiner, E M, 
Robson, F. Grove, J. Wheatman, and W. Lestocq ; Mesdames Sophie Larkin, 
Kate Phillips, M. A, Giffard, L. Peach, and Kate Korke will appear, 
P 








ied, at 8, for the first time, by a new Comedy Drama, in one act, by 
J, P, Hurst, entitled NEARLY SEVERED, 
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WALTER SCOTT’S LIST. 
THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


NEW EDITION OF THE POETS. 


In Shilling Monthly Volumes. 

The Series will include all the best Poets in the 
English Language—British and American—and will 
be the most comprehensive series ever issued. The 
Editing has been entrusted to Able and Competent 
Writers, who have each in their Introductions— 
Critical and Biographical—treated con amore the Poet 
of their choice. 








Volumes already issued. 

KEBLE’S CHRISTIAN YEAR. 

COLERIDGE. With Introductory Essay by 
JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 

SHELLEY. With Introductory Essay by 
JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 

LONGFELLOW. With Prefatory Notice by 
EVA HOPE. 

BLAKE. With Introduction, Biographical 
and Critical, by JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 

CAMPBELL. With Prefatory Notice by 
JOHN HOGBEN. 


WORDSWORTH. With iuteotucteny Essay 
by A. J. SYMINGTON, F.R.S. N.A 


POE. With Prefatory Notice by JosErH 


SKIPSEY 
Edited by Eva Hore. 


WHITTIER. 
CHATTERTON. With Biographical and 


Critical Introduction by JOHN RICHMOND. 
BURNS. 2 vols. 1s. each. Edited by 
JOSEPH SKIPSEY. 


Vol. 1. POEMS. With Biographical Notice. 
Vol. 2. SONGS, With Critical Estimate. 


MARLOWE. With Introductory Essay by 
PERCY E. PINKERTON. 
KEATS. With Introductory Sketch by Jouy 
HOGBEN. 
GEORGE HERBERT. 
by ERNEST RHYS. 
Fn preparation Monthly. 
COWPER. Edited by Eva Horr. 
MANGAN, Edited by C. P. O’Conor. 


With Introduction 


{ November 1st. 


SCOTT. 2vols. Edited by WILLIAM SHARP. 
HOGG. Edited by Mrs. GARDEN, Daughter of the Poet. 
To be followed by others. 


Any of the above may be had in red roan, price 2s. 6d., 
and in other Fancy Bindings for Presentation. 


Ready October 10th, being an Intermediate Volume of 
“THE CANTERBURY POETS.” 


Price, cloth, 1s.; in roan, 2s.6d. Also printed on antique 
laid paper, and bound in parchment, 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF VICTOR HUGO. 


With Portrait. 
Translated and Edited by DEAN CARRINGTON. 
With Prefatory Notice. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 
‘A decided success....... Paper, petating, binding, and 
editing is everything that could be d 
ees Mercury. 
“Volumes so artistically got up and so well edited 
were never before offered to the British public at such 
a marvellously low price.’’— Unitarian Herald. 
“We predict for ‘The Canterbury Poets’ an unquali- 
fied success.’’— York Herald. 
** Pretty and extremely cheap editions of the poets.’ 
Athenaeum. 


EDITION DE LUXE. 


On antique laid paper, bound in parchment, square 8vo» 
3s. 6d. per vol. 


On September 1 was aaa Three Vols, of this Series. 
Marlowe. | Keats. | Blake. 


Herbert. [October 1. 
Others at short intervals. 


Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, price 7s. 6d. 


NEWCASTLE TOWN: an Account 


of its Rise ond we pe. its Struggles and Triumphs, 
and its End J.C LETON. ith 
Teast ~ R. Jo oblin g. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick-lane, 
Paternoster-row. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
LIST. 


THE REV. A. G. L’ESTRANGE’S NEW WORK. 
In 2 vols, with Illustrations, 2\s. 


THE PALACE andthe HOSPITAL; 
Or, CHRONICLES OF GREENWICH. 
By the Rev. A. G. L’ESTRANGE, 
Author of “The Village of Palaces,” &c. (Nest week. 








NEW WORK BY MRS. FLORENCE CADDY. 
Just ready, in 1 vol., with Map of Route, 15s. 


FOOTSTEPS of JEANNE D’ARC: 
by Mn, FLORENCE CADDY. 





MR. J. C. JEAFFRESON’S NEW WORK, 
Now ready, in 2 vols., 8vo., 30s. 


THE REAL SHELLEY: 
NEW VIEWS OF THE POET’S LIFE. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON, 
Author of **The Real Lord Byron,” &c. 


THE NEW NOVELS, 
A FAIRE DAMZELL. By Esme 


STUART. 3 vols. 


DOROTHY DRAKE. By Frederick 


H. MOORE. 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
“Mr, Moore is an original and painstaking artist. , His sketches are 
drawn from life, and he has an gift of and not 
unkindly satire.”— Academy. 


tJ 
WHAT’S HIS OFFENCE? 
the AUrHOR of ‘THE TWO MISS FLEMINGS,” &c. 3 vols. 
**A love story with a sensational and well-constructed plot. There are 
several telling situations which are worked out in a manner that shows 
considerable knowledge of human nature.”— Morning Post. 


THE VERGE of NIGHT. 


PERCY GREG, Author of “Ivy : Cousin and Bride,” &c, 3 vols. 
“Mr, Percy Greg has s0 intermingled the political and the domestic 
action in his clever novel, that they make a unity which enables the 
reader to follow the develop of ter and events with untiring 
interest.”—Scotsman. 


THE LAW FORBIDS. By Kath- 


ARINE KING, Author of ** The Queen of the Regiment, ” &e. 3 vols, 
‘We find in ‘The Law Forbids’ that ree yz: 
which forms the atmosphere of Miss King’s p g stories. 


SNOW in HARVEST. By Ida 


ASHWORTH TAYLOR, Author of ** Venus’ Doves,” &c. 3 vols, 


THE BEAUTY of the WORLD: a 
Meee” be — By A. J, DUFFIELD, n> 8s — 
DONOVAN: A Modern English- 


MAN. By EDNA LYALL, Author of ** We Two,” &c. 


a. 
HURST & BLACKETT'S 


STANDARD LIBRARY 
Of CHEAP EDITIONS of POPULAR MODERN WORKS. 


Work complete in | vol., price 5s. (any of which can be had 
ws separately), bound, andillustrated by 


GILRERT, MILLAIS. HOLMAN HUNT. LEECH. POYNTER 
Sir J. GURKET FOSTER, TENNIEL, J. LASLETT POTT, &c. . 


Sam Slick’s Nature and Humap go History. By Amelia B, 
Nature Life of Irving. By uns.  Outphent. 

















»__s, 
i 


ho Halifax Gentleman. 
the Crescent and the Cross. By| NoChurch. By F, W. 

Eliot Warburton Christian’s Mistake, , By the Author 
Nathalie. By Miss ‘Kavanagh. of ‘John Halifax.’ 
A Woman's Thoughts about) AlecForbes. By GeorgeMacDonald, 

Women. By the Author of} LL.D. 

* John Halifax.’ Agnes. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
AdamGraeme. By Mrs.Oliphant. | A Noble Life. By the Author cf 
Sam Slick's Wise Saws. John Halifax.’ 





Cardinal Wiseman’s Popes 

A Life for a Life. BY the Author 
of ‘ John Halifax.’ 

Leigh Hunt’s Old Court -. 

Margaretand her Bridesmai 

8am Slick’s Old Judge. 

Darien. By Eliot Warburton. 

Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance. 

The — of Norlaw. By Mrs. 
Oliphan' 

The Englishwoman in Italy. By 


Mrs. Gretton. 

Net thing New. By th Author of 
‘John Halifax.’ 

Freer’s Life of Jeanned’Albret. 

The Valley of a Hundred Fires. 

Burke’s Komance of the Forum. 

Adéle. By Miss Kavanagh. 

Studies from Life, By the Author of 
‘John Halifax 

Grandmother's Money. By F. W. 
Robinson. 


Jeaffreson’s s Book about Doctors. 
ep ye Mai “ , BY the Author 


Les Misérables. ‘By Victor Hugo. 

St. oo By the Author of 
* Janita’s Cross. 

Lost a Saved. By the Hon. Mrs 


Norton, 
Sam Slick’s American Humour. 





Hoe _ — America 

rtFalconer. B ; Geo! eo Mac- 

Donald, LL.D rf = 

The Woman's Kingdom. By the 
Author of ‘John Halifax.’ 

Annals of an Eventful Life. By G, 
W. Dasent, D.C.L 

David Elginbrod, By George Mac- 

A J — By the Ai 

rave 

ma 1 a iy the Author of 
annah. B; ‘the Author of * 
al ly John 


Sam Slick’s Americans at Home. 
The Unkind Word. By the Author 
of ‘John Halifax.’ 
A Rosein June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
7 a Lady. y E. Frances 
0; 


ynter. 
Phosbe, Junior. By Mrs. Oli 

a A. My — ‘by 
Sir ii 5 Goons Madensit, 


You: rs, Jardine. the Author 
of sy Halifax.’ maipenaens 
_ 1 -eeees By Amelia B. 


nw was a Lover and his Lass. By 
Mrs, Oliphant. 
Senfiecnents 's Real Lord Byron. 





Hurst & Buackert, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 





MACMILLAN & CO’S 
LIstT. 


BY THE LATE RECTOR OF LINOOLN COLLEGE. 
SERMONS. By Mark Pattison, late Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford. Cr. 8¥O, | 68. [Neat week, 


GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 
Large-Paper Editions. 


LYRICAL POEMS. By Alfred, Lord 
dnl by PAAROls BUR in Patan 
Limited Edition, on hand-made paper. 8vo, 9s. - 


THE »ROETICAL nv ORES of JOHK 


ain ctganae 
Baa with ard tea RANGIS RNER Pale 
—s = dition, on hand-made paper. 


THE LAW of the CONSTITUTION, LEC- 
TURES Bo eae to the STUDY of. 
By A. V. DICEY, B.C. _~ of the a Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law, "Vinerian Professor of Engiish 
Law in the Universit; vst of net, Fellow of All 
Souls’,College, Hon. L ww. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
(Neat week, 


A TREATISE on DIFFERENTIAL EQUA- 
TIONS. By ANDREW RUSSELL FORSYTH, 
M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 


A TEXT-BOOK of the PRINCIPLES of 
PHYSICS. B Fy 4 DANIELL, M.A., 
LL.B., D.Sc., F.R.S.E.; late Lecturer on Physics 
in the School of Medicine, Edinburgh. With Illus- 
trations. Second Edition, Re and Enlarged. 
Medium 8vo, 21s, 


BIBLE READINGS, selected from the 
PENTATEUCH and the BOOK of JOSHUA. 
By the Rev. JOHN A. CROSS. Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LATIN ELEGIAO VERSE a 
TION INTRODUCTION to. 
LUPLON | M.A., Sur-Master of St. Paul's sthoo, 
and formerly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Globe 8vo, 23. 6d. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


LIVY. Books XXIII. and XXIV. Edited, 


with Introduction and mae ee ty .C. MACAULAY, 
M.A., Assistant Master at Rugby. With Maps. 5s. 


ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—New Volume. 


ZESCHYLUS.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. 
Edited, with Notes and Vocabulary, by H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A., Head Master of St. Peter’s 


School, York. 18mo, 1s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 312, for OCTOBER, price 1s., contains— 
A PRINCE of COURT PAINTERS, By WALTER PaTeR, 
NOTES in a SWISS VILLAGE, By MuRROvUGH O'BRIEN. 
MACAULAY and SIR ELIJAH IMPEY. 
WAS GIORDANO BRUNO really BURNED? By R. C. Curistiz, 
CONTINENTAL TROUTING. 
THE EXTENSION of LOCAL GOVERNMENT in IRELAND. By 
PHILO-CELT,. 
































MRS. DYMOND. Chapters XXVIL—XXXI. ' By Mrs. Ritcnir 
(Miss THACKERAY). 


TARENTUM. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 

The OCTOBER Number of “The Illustrated 
Magazine” begins a New Volume. Single Numbers, 
é6d.; by post, 8d. Yearly Subscription, including 
Double Number and postage, 8s. Subscriptions 
received by all Booksellers and Newsagents. 


THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


For OCTOBER, 1885, price SIXPENCE, contains— 
I. RYE. Engraved by O. Lacour. 
Il, THE INTERPRETERS : a Poem. By ALGERNON CHARLES SWIN- 
BURNE, 








III, LONDON COMMONS. PartI, By ROBERT HUNTER. With Illus- 
trations, 


IV. SAUCY KITTY CLIVE. By J. FirzZGtnaLp MOLLOY. 
V. DECAYED SEAPORTS. By BERNARD H. Becker, With Illus 
trations. 
VI. SINGING and LOVING. By W. F. B. 
VII. THE INCOMPLETE ANGLER : Broken Memories of Peaceful Days. 
By BaSiL FIgvp. 
VIII. meat on the EQUATOR. By JoszPH Hatton. With 
justrations. 
IX. AUNT RACHEL, (To be continued.) By D. CHRisTis MURRAY. 
ORNAMENTAL FRIEZES, HEADINGS, and INITIAL LETTERS. 


MACMILLAN & OO. 
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